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Justice in the Middle East 


A Theological Approach 
By Robert Tobias 
ARAB REFUGEES IN JORDAN make no apologies for their de- 


mands. “All we want is justice,” they declare. By “justice” they mean 
return to the status quo ante 1947 when there was no Israeli state and they 
were in their own homes, now occupied by Israeli “‘invaders.”” Arab justice 
means regaining those homes and Arab rights. The way that is done, with 
whatever consequences to non-Arabs is a matter subordinate to “justice.” 

At several crisis points in the Middle East “justice” is insistently de- 
manded. But what is justice? For an Israeli, justice must be seen against 
the pogroms of 1933-45 in Europe, and anti-Semitism elsewhere. Faced 
with extermination in much of Europe, restricted from self-determination 
in larger Western countries, Jews felt justified in taking what place they 
could for their existence. Historic religious considerations as to place of 
existence, and the consequences for those in the way, were secondary to the 
“just” demand for their own Lebensraum. 

In Cyprus many ardent Cypriots are battling for ENOSIS, that is, lib- 
eration from the British dominion which many enthusiastically espoused 
forty-one years ago, and re-union with the Greek nation. ENOSIS, to them, 
represents justice—“justice” for pro-Greeks and anti-Greeks alike—because 
Cyprus is predominantly Greek in culture and was part of the Greek (actu- 
ally Byzantine) empire 1150 years ago. With similar logic Cypriots of 
Turkish origin can, and Turks in Turkey do, justify integration into Tur- 
key: Cyprus was “Turkish” from 1571 until ceded to Britain after the 
Turko-Russian war (1878). Still other Cypriots, citing Cyprus independ- 
ence in the pre-Christian era, and some five hundred years of relative inde- 
pendence since, can make a case for “justice” in terms of restored inde- 
pendence. 

In Turkey, recent riots indicate that in certain circles justice has been 
equated with what seems good for Turks. Since unassimilated minorities 
do not at the present seem good for Turks, they may with impunity be in- 
timidated into expulsion or assimilation. The “Turkey for Turks” con- 
science is further encouraged by the assumption that minorities have had a 
generous five hundred years to become good Turks, and that if they have 
not done so, they can only be considered anti-Turkish. Minorities, on the 
other hand, remnants of the Byzantine community, can point to the fact that 
the Turks invaded their Byzantine homeland in 1453, and that if any group 
has “rights” to “Turkey,” it is the Byzants, not the Turks. 


(3) 
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In Palestine, Cyprus, Turkey, Kenya, South Africa, and also Hell’s 
Canyon and countless other places where real and tragic injustices have been 
perpetrated, one “justice” contends with another “justice” for likely settle- 
ments. And every one of us concerned with human welfare is tempted to 
take sides also, hopefully, in the interests of justice. 

What is justice? Who, in the midst of contemporary complications 
piled on historic complexities dares claim to have discerned it? Or, who, 
discerning it, is able to apply it? And what “justice,” applied, could result 
in more than new injustices? This perplexing problem, forced upon us 
daily, needs more than volumes for adequate treatment. This brief study 
can only touch on three concepts of justice: absolute, relative and dynamic." 
Attention is centered largely on distributive, rather than retributive aspects 
of justice, since the necessity for the latter arises out of inadequacies in the 
understanding and application of the former. 


I. ABSOLUTE JUSTICE 


Premises 


Justice conceived in absolute terms has to do with space and man’s sup- 
posed requirements in it. A basic premise is that man has a given relation- 
ship to space or matter which may be defined as possessor-possessed. Pos- 
sessions include not only matter, such as land, home, the product of one’s 
labors, family, but also secondary qualitative relationships, rights, privi- 
leges, and the fact of ownership itself. A second premise arises from the 
problem of man’s plurality in space. The fact that two or more men share 
the same universe means that they must of necessity be in some measure of 
competition. Their relative claims to possession must be resolved in some 
manner. The absolutist position presupposes that such relationships are 
regulated by established principles, which, when applied, will result in jus- 
tice. These principles, once discovered or revealed, need not be re-dis- 
covered, but only consistently applied. This is the basic concept of our pres- 
ent legal system, evidenced, for example, in the fact that if a precedent can 
be found, a law case is practically conceded as won. 


Absolutism 


The tendency of a concept of justice based on these premises is to ab- 
solutize, first the principles themselves, then their application, and ulti- 
mately to tyrannize man by regarding him as a static creature, for whom, 
on these specific issues, absolute truth or “principle” has been given once 
for all. 

An “established principle” central to our concern here has to do with 
property rights. It maintains that one’s property—chattel or real property 


1. For further study, the works of Tillich, Brunner and Niebuhr are suggested. 
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or social relations—is his by right. The principle does not ask how or for 
what purpose one uses his property, but it defends his right to use, or not to 
use, to abuse, or to abandon what is his until he has willingly transferred 
his right over such properties. “Absolute justice” consists of the applica- 
tion of such given principles, established in one historic situation and pre- 
sumed applicable in all subsequent like situations. History therefore be- 
comes a process of accumulating principles. There is continuity, but a con- 
tinuity which moves in only one direction. 

This kind of justice and variations of it are currently in evidence. In 
America it is this concept of justice which made laisser-faire capitalism pos- 
sible. In Palestine, the claim of Arab refugees to property in Israel is based 
on this long accepted form of justice. Some elements of absolutism are to 
be found in the practices or premises of “justice” of many other groups; 
and theoretically, it is even conceivable that the Israelis would be willing to 
accept this form and concept of justice from the present forward if present 
property arrangements were accepted as normative, and application of “ab- 
solute justice” not made retroactive. 


Modified Absolutism 


“Absolute justice,” in its tendency to crystallize history and to tyran- 
nize human relations, contains the seed of its own destruction. Settlement 
schemes based on a concept of absolute justice do not inevitably result in 
unmixed justice. Past laws and accumulations or precedents applied in new 
situations very often create new injustices. In reality, would-be “absolute 
justice” has therefore been tempered to provide a more adequate justice. 
Primitive societies had their divinations, casting of lots, and places of mercy 
or of immunity from punishment. Modern societies give their kings, presi- 
dents, and governors powers of reprieve or of extra-legal judgments, and 
establish equity courts as a corrective against impersonal and unjust “jus- 
tice.” In religious thought, the anticipation of a “last judgment” is clearly 
related to the recognition that the best justice in time is still not an adequate 
justice. Some flexible power “above the law,” some judgment beyond “ab- 
solute justice,” is needed which takes into account factors not allowed in a 
mechanistic “absolute justice.” 


Unreality of ‘absolute justice” 


Such practices may soften the harshness of “absolute justice.” They 
do not, however, cope with its fundamental weaknesses. “Absolute justice” 
is at once too absolute and too relative to be consistently just. It is abso- 
lutist in that it is doctrinaire. It has within itself no corrective for its own 
errors and accepts none from without; it is blind to the evidence of new 
laws, or principles, or “revelations” if they contradict accepted axioms. In 
this weakness it can lead only to revolution. “Absolute justice” is relativist 
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in applying principle or law to people within one historic period as unrelat- 
ed to all persons in all time. Its continuity in this sense lies in principle not 
in persons. It assumes that what the given, select group decides is justice 
is Justice, and proceeds to impose that “justice” on other groups as an abso- 
lute, universal justice, without recognizing that any “absolute justice,” to be 
absolute or just, must be absolutely just for all. Again, in this weakness, 
“absolute justice” leads to revolt. 

Revolution, however, neither overcomes nor redeems the absolutism of 
“absolute justice.” Observers frequently conclude that in a revolutionary 
situation the system of “absolute justice” based on natural law or principle 
is overthrown. This is not necessarily so. The revolution may simply serve 
as a new supra-legal factor which, in the name of the welfare of the people, 
restrains and tempers the excesses or inadequacies of “absolute justice.” 
But revolution does not deny absolute principles of justice or the possibility 
of achieving “‘absolute justice.” Indeed it may be the more absolutist in its 
insistence that “‘absolute justice,” in neglecting certain fundamental “abso- 
lutes,” was not absolute enough. And in its application of such principles 
and content of justice as it accepts, revolution is certainly no less absolutist. 
By such conditioning processes, “‘absolute justice” from time to time takes 
within its structure the principle of relativity, e.g., the welfare of the ruling 
majority. But when it has done that, what prevails is not an “absolute jus- 
tice” tempered by relative considerations, but a relative justice consisting of 
selected principles enforced in an absolute manner by power groups. The 
result is seldom if ever accepted universally as justice. 

There is, then, no reality in a concept of “absolute justice.” 


II. RELATIVE JUSTICE 


Justice becomes relative as it seeks to cope with recognized inade- 
quacies of rigid or “‘absolute” justice in man’s inter-relationships in history. 


Premises 


It begins with the recognition that history is too unpredictable, too dy- 
namic, too dialectical for justice to be consistently achieved through rigid 
formulas or accumulations of precedents from the past. It sees continuity 
as resident in man, not in abstract principles. It tends, therefore, to make 
natural law or established principles subsidiary to man’s present comforts. 
Or, stated another way, the welfare of contemporary man is made the ulti- 
mate absolute and therefore normative for justice. “Relative justice” may, 
in a liberal democracy or even in a revolutionary situation, be based on a 
fundamental conviction of man’s goodness, the belief that the will and wis- 
dom of the majority, when accepted as determinative and given free expres- 
sion, will lead inevitably toward greater truth and final justice. Relative 
justice makes its decisions, therefore, not on the basis of slavish adherence 
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to norms established in the past, but in accordance with the present “needs” 
of men, as determined by those men who are in determinative positions. 


The self-negation of relativism 


The consequences of applied “relative justice” reflect significantly on 
the validity of its presuppositions at two points, viz., the relation of the pres- 
ent to history, and the relation of the individual to the community. “Rela- 
tive justice” presupposes that the present takes precedence over the past, 
and that the future may in turn take precedence over the present. The deci- 
sions of the present, together with the welfare of (or justice for) the present, 
are normative. Present man may say, therefore, let us forget the past and 
establish justice in the actual situation; or he may revert to some definition 
of justice in a particular situation in the past which corresponds to his idea 
of what justice should be in the present, and use the methods of “absolute 
justice” to achieve his own, a relative justice. Both in its idolatrous view 
of the present or the future, and in its use of the past, “relative justice” 
chooses parts of history which serve its own purposes, rather than recogniz- 
ing the wholeness of history and the attestations of its totality. At this point, 
“relative justice” is too utilitarian to be thoroughgoing in the application of 
its basic premise—that continuity is resident in man—to the condition of all 
men. By its selective use of history, “relative justice” is no more respons- 
ible to history than is “absolute justice,” and at the same time is susceptible 
to the worst kind of erraticism since only the all-wise present, i.e., the deter- 
minative majority in the present, is normative. If absolutely consistent in 
applying the principle of majority determination, however, “relative jus- 
tice” would allow for no change once a course was set, since majorities do 
not change abruptly as majorities, but by the gradual enlargement of mi- 
norities. Relativism, or “relative justice,” having once established itself, 
would in this instance, become absolute. 

Just as the present takes precedence over history, in “relative justice,” 
so society takes precedence over the individual. This leads to a negation 
of relativism in the form of anarchy. 

This becomes evident as one compares certain premises and their con- 
sequences in “relative” and “absolute justice.” “Absolute justice” pre- 
supposes that if the individual has property or rights, they are his to do with 
essentially as he sees fit. “Absolute justice” concerns itself with clarifying 
and preserving such rights. “Relative justice,” however, asks the question, 
“For what purpose does one possess?” and draws its conclusions on the ba- 
sis of majority welfare. If at this point “absolute justice” provides a basis 
for the development of laisser-faire capitalism, relative justice engenders 
various forms of depersonalized socialism, including totalitarian states. Ex- 
pressed in the vernacular, practicants of “relative justice” claim, “We know 
what is best for the benighted and must therefore superintend them”; or, 
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“Others do not make ‘good’ use of property entrusted to them, and we must 
therefore administer it”; or, “We are chosen by God to oversee, or manage, 
or direct such other persons or things.” On such grounds various forms of 
imperialism and colonialism, as well as racism, have been justified, includ- 
ing, among others, the displacement of American Indians by European 
colonists, the conquests of the Promised Land by Israel, the territorial ex- 
pansion of Nazi Germany, and even the Nazi treatment of individual Jews. 
Here indeed is an area of subtle temptation in relations among nations and 
between nations and groups of nations, such as the U. N. Once it is ac- 
cepted that “society,” i.e., the ruling majority takes precedence over the in- 
dividual, it is no longer necessary to ask, “Who has the right to determine 
right?” If the “majority” welfare, as determined by the ruling majority, 
demands a change, he has the right to make changes who has the power to 
make changes. Where the welfare of the larger society conflicts with the 
welfare of the “minority,” the minority is considered justly expendable. 
Property or “rights” are intrinsic, not to those who have them, but to those 
who can obtain them and “best” use them for larger society. That is an- 
archy. 
Relativism must lead, therefore, either to absolutism or to anarchy. 


The relation between absolute and relative justice 


“Relative” and “absolute” justice appear on the surface to be op- 
posites. “Absolute justice” accepts the content of justice as given (prin- 
ciple, natural law) and concerns itself with application; “relative justice” 
reconsiders the content of justice and is often absolutist in the application 
of it. In “absolute justice” the rights of the individual are emphasized; in 
“relative justice” the welfare of the “majority” becomes normative. 

In fact, however, “relative” and “absolute” justice are markedly simi- 
lar. “Absolute justice” is conditioned by various relative restraints now in- 
corporated into it, and “relative justice” in fact becomes absolutized once 
the “majority” has determined its welfare and the mechanics for achieving 
it. In this sense, the “relative justice” of one generation becomes the abso- 
lute, or describes the “natural law”, for the next; and the “absolute justice” 
of one generation provides the framework in which the “relative justice” of 
the next can be applied. Both “absolute” and “relative” justice deal with 
history or with man selectively, both lack an adequate concept of univer- 
sality and continuity, and both expect some form of perfection in space and 
time. 


Beyond relatives and absolutes 


It is at this point that “absolute” and “relative” justice are most alike 
and most lacking; that is, both seek a final or perfect justice at the dimen- 
sion of space and history, a settlement of relations between spiritual beings 
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in terms of their relationships to things. They are right in that justice must 
be applicable in space and history. But justice in terms of space cannot be 
determined by the unilateral relating of isolated historical situations, nor 
determined fully by the cumulative “principles” of history, nor yet by the 
well-being of the living. These are peripheral to man’s deeper being; they 
may be involved in the relations between such beings, but are not themselves 
relations. Justice must get at the relations themselves within man’s nature 
or deeper being. 


III. Tue Dynamic or JusTICE 


Justice, rightly, must be concerned about relations among men on the 
plane of their existence in space-time. But its concern for fulfillment is 
with the fulfillment of man, not of law or “society,” and its starting point 
is therefore the nature of man himself. To get at the nature of man re- 
quires a perspective from “beyond man.” Lacking such a perspective (or 
revelation), there is no possibility of superseding absolute or relative con- 
cepts of justice, and behavioristic or fatalistic concepts of man. Our ap- 
proach here is posited on faith and man’s self-transcendence through faith. 


Man’s nature and its fulfillment 


Man’s nature is fulfilled when, (a) as a creature in the image of God 
he knows God, (b) in the presence of God he recognizes and exercises his 
oneness with all men, and (c) as a co-laborer with God and together with 
fellow-man he exercises responsible co-dominion over certain aspects of cre- 
ation. The last point concerns the dimension of time and space. Man is 
not only an occupier of space in time by his own physical displacement, nor 
yet simply a “possessor” of matter, but he has a definite relationship to 
matter which holds the potential for the mutual “fulfillment” of both man 
and matter (Rom. 8). In any adequate study of justice, careful attention 
must be given to the basic nature of this relationship, i.e., of man to matter 
itself. But this relationship cannot be considered apart from the given one- 
ness, and the “being-realized” oneness, of men (“b” above). 

What is the structure of man’s oneness? It is the nature of man to be 
a distinguishable identity, a unit separable from other units. To be man in 
any full sense at all, a creature must be its own person, and within its own 
person must have independent faculties for knowing, for deciding, for 
reaching beyond its own person. As Paul Tillich suggests in Love, Power 
and Justice, it must be such a center in itself as is able at once to transcend 
itself and preserve itself. This does not happen to a “person” in isolation. 
Indeed, persons do not even exist in complete isolation. Physiologically, the 
impossibility of such existence is evident. Man exists only in continuity, as 
an entity related to other entities. But beyond this, man is able to transcend 
himself and to be himself in the fullest sense only in community, i.e., in his 
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mutual identification (or love) with others. Man is therefore not only saved 
from himself by the existence of others, his fulfillment depends on his mu- 
tual fulfillment with others. 

This dialectic—between the necessity of man’s fulfillment as an indi- 
vidual and the impossibility of such fulfillment except as he “loses himself” 
by becoming one with the total community—describes the focal point 
around which justice must work. When this dialectic is in imbalance, jus- 
tice is distorted; e.g., it is not justice when an individual wholly subordi- 
nates his person (faculties of knowing, of judging, etc.) to the larger com- 
munity. Justice is no less distorted when the larger community is sub- 
ordinated to one person, whether that person be a politician, an ecclesiastic, 
a union leader, a manager, or a beneficent dictator. The saving factor of 
a liberal democracy whose “relative justice” should in theory magnify the 
values of the larger community is its esteem of most, if not all individuals. 
And the saving factor of capitalism in some forms is its sense of common 
destiny with the masses. 


Content of Justice 


Justice in its fullness must provide for both the individual and the whole 
community of men to be fulfilled. 

To do so, if the description of man’s nature above is correct, it must 
presumably include, for the individual, (a) possibilities of one’s being his 
own person and of being treated as a person, not as a cog in a machine or a 
cipher in a refugee camp, (b) possibilities of one’s doing his own thinking, 
drawing his own conclusions, expressing his own judgments, and (c) pos- 
sibilities of exercising co-dominion or of accepting and fulfilling one’s vo- 
cation as an individual or minority. At the same time justice must provide, 
for the community of men as a whole, (d) possibilities of human encounter, 
of identity and mutual service, and (e) possibilities of co-laboring in the 
same creation; i.e., it must interrelate community with individual, matter, 
space, and time in the context of vocation. All of this presupposes a divine 
encounter which cannot be restricted and which provides the climate in 
which the process of dynamic justice takes place. 

It was suggested earlier that the operation of this kind of justice pre- 
supposes faith in God. The reason lies not only in man’s need for self- 
transcendence, but also in the need for God’s self-revelation. There is a 
very important distinction between God’s self-revelation and the revelation 
by God of natural law. Natural law, revealed natural law, alone, because 
of the nature of man, tyrannizes. Man accepts it; it is absolute; he applies 
it mechanistically. Man’s being is thereby distorted, not fulfilled, as a 
thinking, deciding, loving, interdependent creature. 

God reveals himself. His action defines no simple formula for justice. 
It suggests that justice is a fellowship between whole living persons and 
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their Creator, their inter-relationship in the continuing act of creation. This 
relationship is, or these relationships are, pregnant with factors too dynamic 
to be measured in static absolutes, too egalitarian to allow for relative fa- 
voritism. Varying experiences of the Ultimate One, conflicting interpreta- 
tions of “revealed truth” within those relationships, are neither rigidly con- 
sistent nor perfectly comprehended. The most constant aspect is the reality 
of the living relationship; the content of that relationship or fellowship is 
variable, complex, and often paradoxical. 


Justice is in a profound sense restored fellowship. This is one of the 
deep insights of the ancient axiom, “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.” Sacrifice of the second eye or tooth did not undo the primary act 
of injustice. But it did make possible the restoration of fellowship or com- 
munity, even when it went so far as capital punishment. With his “new 
law,” Jesus cut through the equation-mechanics of this process, but he main- 
tained the necessity, and demonstrated the possibility, of dialectically re- 
stored fellowship: only in restored fellowship is God’s self-revelation 
known; only in the context of God’s self-revelation can fellowship be re- 
stored. It is this dynamic of the revelatory-fellowship process which gives 
justice its reality and its dynamic. 


IV. Tue Practice or Dynamic JUSTICE 


The operations of justice in an ideal situation could, presumably, be 
described. But to try to suggest a patent scheme for the achievement of jus- 
tice in the actual situation would be absurd. I shall try, however, to suggest 
some implications of justice as defined above for a present situation of in- 
justice. 


Five preliminary points may be listed before considering their impli- 
cations and two final points. 


(1) Estrangement. Actual situations of injustice are characterized by 
estrangement and mutual lack of confidence in ultimate intentions. This 
prevails not only between aggregate parties to injustice, but also among in- 
dividuals within parties. The process of dynamic justice which presupposes 
contact between the parties to injustice, must therefore seek or await some 
common ground as a starting point. 

(2) Confrontation. Common ground for conversation may be found 
in some transcendent common purpose, or in external pressures. Possibili- 
ties of common purpose among disputants may be limited. Pressure may 
be exerted by an awakening conscience (e.g., stimulated by religious con- 
siderations or concern for innocent victims), by physical discomfort, by ex- 
ternal powers (the larger community of men or nations, a common enemy), 
or the simple passing of time. Such pressures do not re-establish confi- 
dence, but they may hasten realistic confrontation. 
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(3) Realism. Parties desiring justice for whatever reason, only when 
met together, can recognize the extensiveness of past injustices and their 
reality in the present. Recognition of past injustices and their inseparability 
from present injustices should dispel any false hopes in a relative justice 
which would “forget the past” or “let the present common welfare be nor- 
mative.” Recognition of the complex admixture of justice and injustice in 
the present should exorcise any demands for an “absolute, pure justice.” At 
this stage some measure of humility, conscious or subconscious, is involved, 
namely, the recognition by the individual or group that he cannot be wholly 
right or even know all of the facts when in isolation. He may therefore 
enter with somewhat greater expectations into conversation within the large 
community of men. 

(4) Imperfect justice. Confronted by the inadequacies and inaccepta- 
bility of “absolute” or “relative” justice, seekers after justice may recog- 
nize that there is no perfect justice in a given situation, that present justice 
is more than the undoing of past injustice, that therefore justice moves pro- 
gressively, partial solutions by partial solutions, in a process of conversa- 
tion, negotiation and compromise, not unmixed with possibilities of new 
injustices. 

(5) Provisional confidence. This process can take place, however, 
only if there is a minimal measure of confidence. And confidence is re- 
established only when there is evidence of good faith that provision will be 
made, in the anticipated settlements, not only for the “rights,” welfare, 
opinion, and being of bargaining powers of relatively equal strength, but 
also of minorities, indeed of every individual. Some assurance that this 
will happen may come from the presence of a third, disinterested party, or 
from the way the parties directly involved treat their own minorities or in- 
dividuals. This is not to suggest that the “majority” in any situation does 
not have a certain responsibility to restrain anarchy. This must also be 
recognized. But for its own sake and that of the individual or minority, it 
must honor within its totality the person and the opinion of dissidents. It 
challenges divergent ideas, but does not anathematize persons holding them. 
This is a significant element in establishing mutual confidence. 

Now, what happens in an actual situation? In Palestine there is 
estrangement. There is also a kind of contact—of a military nature—but 
there is practically no common ground for realistic confrontation. Fear of 
a common enemy, whether it be the Communist states, the West, plague, or 
poverty, provides inadequate pressure for making common cause, since both 
Arabs and Israel despise each other more than any common “enemy.” Con- 
cern for the larger human welfare in the present is subordinated to separate 
interests in the future; those in power on both sides have on occasion been 
ready to sacrifice numbers of people to achieve separate ends. It is not 
even clear that there is a common desire for resolution of the present con- 
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flict, at least not now, since an imminent solution would entail loss of cer- 
tain desired concessions. If this is true, it may reflect already some grow- 
ing recognition, whether conscious or subconscious, that there is no solution 
of present injustices which will provide a perfect justice, and therefore 
perhaps some readiness ultimately to confront one another. At the moment, 
however, the situation is characterized by a lack of realism, of any sense of 
confidence, of inter-dependence, of common purpose, or of encounter. 

Where, then, can justice begin? There are some minimal points of 
common ground which may prove significant. Perhaps least among these 
at the present, but holding some potential for an eventual sense of identity 
in the future, is the fact of blood kinship between Jews and Arabs. More 
significantly, the parties presently involved in injustices in the Middle East 
(e.g., Turkey, Cyprus, Greece, and Palestine whose peoples are Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Moslems) have related concepts of a divine Creator and Judge, of 
their vocation from him, and his self-revelation in history. 

The most hopeful factor, however, is the recognition, though inarticu- 
lated, by all parties that present injustices are such that no clear justice or 
settlement is actually possible in the form of either absolute or relative 
justice, and therefore that their own demands, claims, and methods are in 
themselves inadequate for an ultimate state of justice. Arabs, in spite of 
the injustices they have suffered, are, I believe, not fundamentally con- 
vinced that a reign of justice would result from “driving the Jews into the 
sea.” And Jews are no less unconvinced that they are entirely justified in 
taking such territory as they can if it is being “improperly used” and needed 
for their existence. 

It is alleged that the West helped “unwanted” Jews establish their 
“homeland” to ease the West’s bad conscience about its anti-Semitism. But 
the conscience of the West is not a bit less disturbed, either about anti- 
Semitism or about the displacement of innocent Arabs. In short, there ap- 
pears to be not only a growing realization that past injustices are near-over- 
whelming and only partially remediable, and that there is no clear, pure 
justice which does not have in itself also elements of injustice, but also a 
growing sense of urgency, even the suggestion of a sense of common destiny, 
or of involvement in the destiny of each other. 

The role of external pressure in bringing about confrontation has been 
mentioned, in principle, above (2). In this connection attention must be 
given to the role of Western powers. For several years Western powers (as 
distinct from the United Nations) have sought either to be mediators or ad- 
ministrators of justice in Palestine. From time to time they have un- 
doubtedly served a useful purpose of a limited, preventive nature. But 
Western powers are not that power which effects fundamental confronta- 
tion. They may propose schemes and compromises for settlement, but pro- 
posed settlements limited to the space-time dimension may only prolong 
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false hopes in inadequate solutions. They may seek to mediate between 
opposing powers, but mediators, unless exceedingly sensitive, prolong their 
mediation beyond the point when direct encounter would be desirable, and 
thereby prevent direct contact. One cannot say that the situation would 
have been better, or worse, if the West had not been involved, in some such 
capacity. 

But the involvement of the West must be seen in a deeper sense than 
that of an extra-combattant, of an objective, disinterested party. The West 
is itself party to the whole situation, deeply and subjectively involved in 
the injustices of it. And such hope as exists in the Palestinian situation lies 
in the possibility not only of two, but of at least all three major parties, 
Arabs, Israelis, the West, realistically confronting one another not in the 
realm of negotiating lands and accounts or prescribing punishments and 
reparations, but in that one territory which is transcendent over each and 
which all hold in common, namely, the presence of God. 

The next stage of encounter in the Middle East may well have to center 
around philosophical and theological concepts—love, law, the will of God 
—rather than humanitarian, economic, political, or military considerations 
where there is little or no common ground. In such a conversation, which 
might continue for years, free give-and-take over the nature of man and of 
justice should be possible and might well cement bonds of fellowship and 
confidence which could lead to tangible manifestations of justice. Con- 
sideration of such matters is in any case requisite to that fuller justice which 
precipitates from full fellowship. 

(6) Identity in penitence and reparations. Fellowship or koinonia is 
an integral part of the process of justice. But fellowship requires mutual 
forgiveness, and forgiveness is possible only toward those who desire for- 
giveness. This brings us to the heart of the theoretical process of justice. 
According to ancient law, forgiveness followed the paying of an eye for an 
eye. Justice comprised an act of injustice, followed by retribution, forgive- 
ness and fellowship. But, “Justice is mine, I will repay,” says God. Retri- 
bution is still there, but it is of a different sort, situated not in man’s direct 
relationship to man, where an eye is equal to an eye, but in the relationship 
man has to man in God. Therefore, man forgives fellow-man and repents 
toward fellow-man, when he recognizes that in maltreating each other the 
whole community of men has in fact more grossly maltreated God, and that 
God in his mercy has forgiven each one, and desires, still, fellowship with 
all. Penitence, which opens the way for man’s solidarity, springs as it were 
preveniently from recognition of solidarity, both in God’s grace and in com- 
mon responsibility for injustices inflicted on one another, and all together, 
on God. Reparations for injustices done are significant at this point, as 
“fruits of repentance,” indicating acceptance of common responsibility for 
injustices done, and the fundamental unity and hope of the new community. 
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Reparations, however, cannot become perpetual subsidy without jeopardiz- 
ing, on both sides, the effective integrity of being one’s self. 

(7) Restored fellowship. In the restored fellowship, the community 
recognizes God present and transcendent. It may comprehend something of 
his purposes for man, it may receive guidance—“revelation”—which it dis- 
cerns as the whole community of men under God through all time. 

This, then, is justice: not a formula for settlement of injustices, nor a 
set of principles for conduct, but a Spirit-impregnated fellowship which pre- 
cipitates provisional decisions adequate for the present and holding promise 
for the future. This is the dynamic process of justice, in effect a conversa- 
tion between every man and all men in all time, in the midst of whom is 
recognized the Eternal God. The only absolute is God, and the only con- 
stant is the relationship of his children to him, and in him to one another 
and the world about them. 

This kind of justice holds some hope for the Middle East. 











Peace in the Near East 
By Samuel Guy Inman 


AS AN AMERICAN citizen, I want to join with other citizens in insist- 
ing that our government and the United Nations take immediate steps to see 
that Egypt and Israel carry out their promises to keep the peace. Second, 
as a Christian, who shares with the Jews the same sacred Scriptures and the 
same moral code, I recognize my responsibility to aid the Jewish people to 
recover from the greatest genocidal crime of history, carried out by the ty- 
rant Hitler in murdering one-third of the Jewish people. 

The greatest Jew of all times, Jesus of Nazareth, the founder of Chris- 
tianity, told a remarkable story illustrating the difficulty of human beings 
to get along with each other. A father had two boys. One stayed at home 
and the other went out to see the world. The younger boy, after wandering 
around for several years found that the world was a pretty cruel place, and 
came back home. The father was delighted to see the boy. But the elder 
brother was furious. 

Family misunderstandings, even family quarrels, did not particularly 
disturb the rest of us when individual families and whole nations were iso- 
lated. But they cannot be tolerated today, when what happens in any sec- 
tion of the world immediately reverberates in every section. Not only will 
the police move in to stop family quarrels and gun play, but the big families 
like the Semites, who are divided between the Jews and Arabs, cannot be 
allowed to upset world peace. 

Today, the United Nations, which fathered the partition decision and 
the State of Israel, and the United States, its strongest member which led in 
the approval of that move, have prime responsibility in seeing that peace is 
established. 

Let me state four propositions which seem germane to solving this in- 
tricate problem. 


Four Steps TowarD PEACE 


The first immediate step for the United States is to stop the threat of 
Egypt and her allies to invade Israel and rearrange her territory to the lik- 
ing of the Arab League. If this step can be taken through the United Na- 
tions, or in company with our allies, Britain and France, well and good. 
Still better would be a Four Power Pact, including Russia, and thereby forc- 
ing her to act in a responsible fashion in the Near East. If immediate guar- 
antees cannot be arranged cooperatively, however, the United States has a 
right and duty to take on the responsibility single handed. Why? First, 
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because Washington led last year in getting the British to withdraw their 
troops from Egypt and turn the protection of the International Suez Canal 
over to Egypt. Instead of Egypt’s accepting this new responsibility as a 
cooperative member of international society, she has played the part of a 
small tribal state and refused a neighbor the right to use the canal—even 
after the United Nations ordered Egypt in no uncertain terms to honor the 
Suez Canal Convention of 1898 and the Armistice agreement with Israel by 
permitting Israeli ships unobstructed passage through this international 
waterway. 

Second, no question is settled till it is settled right. If history means 
anything, multiplying arms is the surest way to bring on war. Today, it is 
a sure way to bring on not simply local conflicts but universal war. The 
big nations in the last few months have acknowledged that there is no sure 
way through inspection or by a promise to limit the manufacture or the use 
of atomic weapons. The reason why diplomats today return again and 
again to Geneva is because they now know that the only way to escape de- 
struction is by continual consultation and mutual concessions until a way of 
mutual existence is found. Giving arms to one side or the other will not 
solve the problem. On the other hand to give arms to one side and leave the 
other helpless is not only unjust but invites another horrible genocide. 

Third, boundary raids are settled only by the development of friendly 
relations, not by fixing the blame for the last raid. I lived in the midst of 
boundary troubles between Texas and Mexico for twenty years. A Texas 
ranger illustrated the bitterness on both sides when he demanded of an edi- 
tor that he correct a report that the Texan had said that ten rangers could 
whip the whole of Mexico. “I said nothing of the kind,” he declared; “it 
would take at least twenty.” Only a decade ago did fighting and feuding 
over the water supply of the Rio Grande stop, and Mexico and the United 
States agree on a fair distribution of water. Since that settlement, empha- 
sized by the meeting of Presidents Eisenhower and Ruiz Cortines, a remark- 
able prosperity has come to this territory, formerly desert, on both sides of 
the Rio Grande. Exactly the same thing would happen on both sides of 
the Jordan, if the proposed plans of Mr. Eric Johnston were accepted. The 
Texas-Mexican situation throws much light on the Arab-Israeli problem. 
Texas was a part of Mexico for 300 years, but much of it was desert. United 
States citizens moved in, began to cultivate the lands, and in 1845 took the 
state into the Union. There was much bad blood. But today Mexico and 
the United States work as intimately together as any two countries in the 
world. Neither side wants to return to the old arrangement. 

The fourth and final proposition is illustrated by the case of Guate- 
mala. In Guatemala, the United States has set a precedent in encouraging 
the overthrow of a government which bought arms from a Russian ally. 
Some may reply that such action was taken under the Monroe Doctrine, 
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which gives Washington special responsibilities on this continent. But let 
them remember that under both the Truman and Eisenhower Administra- 
tions, we have offered to aid any nation on the globe when menaced by 
Russia. Two years ago, Vice-President Nixon went so far as to announce 
that if France should retire her aid to far away Indo-China, Washington 
would send troops there to help defend Viet-Nam. Washington has thrown 
itself into the Near East situation with tremendous energy to arm Iraq and 
bring her into the Turkish-Pakistan-Iraqi-Iranian Alliance. I do not say 
that I approve of these far away ventures. But, having offered protection 
from the Red menace to every section of the world, we cannot refuse to go 
to the aid of a democratic country like Israel, now threatened by a weak 
neighbor, made strong only by Russian submarines and jet planes. 


A PILGRIMAGE OF RECONCILIATION 


The freedom-loving citizens of the United States have a right to ask 
their government to do something immediately to keep alive the only nation 
that flies the flag of democracy in the whole Near East and to guarantee her 
present borders. These are anyway scarcely adequate to do the job of rescue 
which she has been commissioned to do by the United Nations. 

Is there any real and lasting reason that we should be soft with dictator- 
ships and be indifferent or irresolute about supporting democratic powers? 
We are strengthening such dictators as Franco in Spain, but are we not 
weakening our moral and spiritual principles? The same is true of our sup- 
port of the military dictatorship in Egypt. To counterbalance such an im- 
plication, I suggest that our traveling Secretary of State might undertake a 
pilgrimage to the Holy City of Jerusalem and say to the leaders of the three 
great peoples involved—Jews, Moslems and Christians—that he was there 
to help them bring about peace with justice based on mutual acceptance and 
the sincere agreement to negotiate all outstanding issues. Herein lies the 
hope for the Arabs, Israelis and the West. A perpetuated conflict will only 
make continual the occurrence of Communist coups in the areas. 














The Arab-Jewish Problem in Palestine 


The Present Situation 
By S. Marion Smith 


“HOTTER THAN THE HINGES OF HELL” is the descriptive ex- 
pression of a recent visitor to an Arab refugee camp in the Dead Sea area. 
In the lowest depression on the face of the earth, thirteen hundred feet below 
sea level, thousands of human beings exist in unbelievable poverty and 
misery, misery of mind, body and soul. Driven from their homes by 
Jewish success in war, they look to a future that is hopeless, with homes that 
are no homes, subsistence without jobs, strained by hatred, bitterness, and 
weakness. Nearly nine hundred thousand of such displaced Arabs partially 
encircle the little country of Israel waiting for a chance for justice and to 
return home. 

But the picture is even more disheartening when we consider the fact 
that forty million other Arabs share the hatred and desire for justice upon 
the Jewish people who compose the state of Israel. More modern military 
weapons in the hands of these people will present a danger to this new state 
which will jeopardize its very existence. Up to the present, Jewish military 
superiority has kept this dammed up human bitterness in check. But how 
long is the question. Economic boycott is constantly employed by the Arab 
states, and constant hopes live that some major power or powers will imple- 
ment their military needs. 

With this picture before us several questions insist upon some kind of 
answers. How does there happen to be a state of Israel? Are the Jews 
justified in having brought a state into being? Why is it causing so much 
tension not only locally but in world politics? What are some Jewish 
attitudes toward this situation and the various Arab attitudes and why? 
What is the solution, if any? 

Travelling recently in some of the Arab countries and Israel could not 
possibly have provided me with information and perspective adequate to 
the task of answering these questions and offering solutions, but it has had 
the effect of making more vivid and real that which would have been remote 
and unreal without some personal contact. If this study may stimulate 
further intelligent interest and thought it may prove to be of some value. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ARAB ATTITUDES 


Britain, France, Russia, and Italy negotiated with each other and with 
Arab leadership when Turkey joined with Germany and the Central Powers 
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in World War I. The Arab countries had been in subjection to Turkey for 
a long time, but their intense nationalism and desire for freedom and self- 
determination had never died out. Agreement among the great powers in- 
cluded Acre and Haifa for Britain and the internationalization of Palestine 
as a whole. Britain unilaterally promised certain Arab leaders their com- 
plete independence in return for active support in the war. The Medi- 
terranean coastland of Palestine was to be given to the Arabs with whom 
Britain negotiated. It is quite clear that this latter agreement was incom- 
patible with the former agreement among the Allied powers. In the former, 
known as the Sykes-Picot agreement, Palestine was to be internationalized 
with two cities on the coast under British mandate. In the latter known as 
the McMahon-Hussein Agreement the coast-land of Palestine was to be given 
to the Arabs with some vagueness involving the rest of Palestine. This, 
when later known, was the beginning of that suspicion and distrust for the 
West which has grown to its present portions. 


At the conclusion of the war the Arabs insisted upon their right of self- 
determination and upon the agreements made by the western powers during 
the pursuit of the war. Britain and France issued a common declaration to 
the Arabs which promised “the complete and definite emancipation of the 
peoples so long oppressed by the Turks.” During the negotiations Arab 
leaders signed an agreement with Zionist leader Weizmann, which welcomed 
immigration for unfortunate Jews to Palestine, on condition that the fulfill- 
ment of wartime promises of Arab independence were kept, which of course 
would have meant the continuation of Palestine as an Arab territory, which 
it had been for centuries. 


Unfortunately, however, friction arose between France and Britain 
during the peace discussions which meant either a break between themselves 
or an ignoring of British promises to the Arabs. Britain could not see her 
way clear to oppose France; as a result promises to Arab leaders were 
abandoned. Syria was assigned to France and Palestine to Britain, and self- 
determination for the Arabs was a lost cause. This resulted in intense bitter- 
ness and hatred which developed into more than resentment. Now the Arabs 
faced the prospect of Jewish immigration to Palestine without the condition 
of independence for themselves having materialized. They expressed their 
resentment by fomenting anti-Jewish disturbances from time to time to let 
the world know about their feelings. Under the tyranny of France and 
Britain the Arab peoples were not able to suppress the arrival of European 
Jews to Palestine. Their hope was only in the future. 

For years Britain was able to keep immigration quotas low, but in 
1935 sixty thousand German Jews were received into Palestine. This inten- 
sified the Jewish-Arab-Western Powers situation greatly. The Arabs were 
continuing to insist upon self-determination in order to stop Jewish immigra- 
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tion and now to forbid land sales by Arabs to Jews. In 1939 an Arab- 
Jewish conference met in London. From this came the so-called “White 
Paper” issued by the British government which recommended the creation 
of an independent Palestinian state to be linked with Britain by a special 
treaty. Immigration was to be limited to seventy-five thousand for the next 
five years, then would cease completely, and Palestine was to be divided 
into three zones. One would permit land to be transferred from Arabs to 
Jews. Another would permit restricted sales, and the third zone would per- 
mit none. This was denounced by the Jews. Then came World War II, and 
an artificial truce ensued. 

The truce was over in 1943 when the Jews began a policy of terrorism in 
Palestine against the British because of the latter’s attitude toward the 
arrival of European immigrants. The situation was to develop only too soon 
into full-scale war. 


ZIONISM AND PALESTINE 


Since 70 A.D. and 135 A.D. when the Jews were driven from their 
homeland by the Romans, a return to Palestine for some has been a perennial 
hope. Not only was it nostalgia that kept this hope alive but also the view 
that Jews were the chosen people of God to whom ultimately the nations of 
the earth would come to Jerusalem to learn of God, who there would con- 
summate history. In addition, the miserable treatment which many Jews 
have received for centuries in various countries in which they have lived 
has accentuated this hope to return. 

In the nineteenth century in Europe, Theodor Herzl crystallized this 
Jewish hope into a nationalistic movement. At first this movement, called 
“Zionism,” used its influence on the Turkish government for possible ar- 
rangement for return of Jews to Palestine. Only very small groups actually 
made their way to the homeland, and the movement aroused very little 
attention. From the beginning there was bitter opposition among Jews 
to the implications and potentialities of this movement. But a few persisted 
until strength was attained. 

At the outbreak of World War I the Zionist organization had penetrated 
most of Europe. The British government needing all possible aid to promote 
the war to a successful conclusion, and having been sold on the possible 
value of Zionists giving aid by a British Jewish chemist who had contributed 
greatly to the war effort, Dr. Weizmann of Manchester, British statesmen 
became quite active in collaborating with Zionists. The Zionists as a 
European organization were not interested in the war effort except as they 
felt it might further their cause. They had been pro-German as long as they 
felt that German success might further their aims. But with German hopes 
fading, they saw their hope now with the Allies, specifically Britain and 
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America. The goal of Zionists was clear. Implementation was an essential. 
Propaganda in Britain and America became quite effective. 

Lord Balfour, British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Sidebotham of the Man- 
chester Guardian, and the Rothschilds of Britain were a few among many 
who sponsored Zionist aims. President Wilson, Justice Brandeis and Felix 
Frankfurter were among many who were converted to the Zionist cause in 
America. Much opposition was aroused in both countries. The important 
document upon which Zionists pinned their hopes and now justify their pres- 
ent position is the Balfour Declaration made during the war period. This 
declaration favored the establishment of a national home for the Jews in 
Palestine. The British government would use its best endeavors to facilitate 
the achievement of this object. Nothing however was to be done to prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of the existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine. 

This declaration was well timed to win Jewish favor in Germany by 
offering the German Zionists a chartered company in Palestine. It might 
be well to remember this when we evaluate the Hitlerian persecution of Jew- 
ish peoples. The Balfour Declaration linked German Zionism with the Al- 
lied cause! After the war when Germany realized that she had within her 
commonwealth vast number of citizens who had desired her defeat, some 
reprisals were inevitable. That post-war revenge would reach such ex- 
tremes as it did could not have been remotely predicted. Such a surge of 
feeling against Communists arose in the United States following World War 
II, though not permitted to get completely out of control. 


IV. Events Leap to War 


The Arabs were considerably worried over the Balfour Declaration. 
But the Churchill memorandum of June 3, 1922, reassured the Arabs that 
the Balfour Declaration did not contemplate that Palestine as a whole was 
to be converted into a Jewish national state and that Jewish immigration 
would be facilitated to the extent dictated by economic absorptive capacity 
of the country. Following the Churchill statement the British government 
realized what political dynamite Zionist immigration into the Arab world 
was, and treated the Balfour Declaration as a political liability. Pro-Arab 
attitudes grew considerably. 

With both Jewish and Arab feelings erupting into violence after 1943 
the general situation took on the appearance of hopelessness. In America 
the Zionist organization was putting extreme pressure on the American pub- 
lic and government. In 1942 the Zionists issued the so-called Biltmore Pro- 
gram which favored establishment of a Jewish state, all of Palestine, the 
creation of a Jewish army, and repudiation of the “White Paper.” It was 
presented before both houses of Congress, but General Marshall objected, 
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sensing its probable repercussions in Arab circles. President Roosevelt 
made a public statement favoring Zionist aspirations. 

Jews continued to emigrate from Europe, and tension continued to 
arise. In April, 1947, Britain requested the help of the United Nations in 
solving the Jewish-Arab problem. The General Assembly in November, 
1947, recommended the partition of Palestine. The political implications 
of the decision were obvious. Britain decided to terminate her mandate in 
August, 1948. The whole of ex-colonial Asia and the Near East opposed 
the suggested solution. To the Arabs and other Asiatics the United Nations’ 
decision meant that once again the outside world—the West mainly—had 
imposed its will upon Eastern peoples. This in their view was not compat- 
ible with respect for Asia’s nationalism and self-determination. The Arabs 
decided not to cooperate. In 1948 the Jews proclaimed in existence the 
state of Israel. War resulted. The Jews won with help from American 
Jews and war supplies left over in the East. Almost a million Arabs were 
dispossessed and forced to live as refugees in utter destitution. 


V. THe Morar Question 


A study of the moral issues involved has its roots in the fact that the 
Jews have refused to be completely assimilated into any culture. There are 
two reasons for this phenomenon. On the one hand, most cultures have been 
so hostile to them that there has been no incentive for them to permit them- 
selves to be assimilated. In fact, in many situations legislative opposition 
has made it practically impossible for them to be assimilated had they de- 
sired it. On the other hand the chosen-people-of-God-complex has so ob- 
sessed many Jewish people that they prefer to remain a distinct people 
rather than be absorbed into any culture and relinquish their sense of 
uniqueness. The fact that most people in western cultural areas have been 
taught that the Jews forfeited their rights as the chosen people of God and 
were really under a curse, has intensified persecution of the Jews and is 
partly responsible for it, leaving many Jews undaunted and firm in their 
conviction. 

Now the question arises, did these people who have resisted the absorp- 
tive processes of the modern western states, for whatever reason, have the 
right to lay claim to Palestine or a part of Palestine as their homeland re- 
gardless of what they had suffered? 

My own opinion is definitely anti-Zionist from the standpoint of both 
biblical exegesis and political considerations. The fact that not more than 
fifteen percent of the present population of Israel has any religious faith 
gives the lie to the idea that modern Israel is a religious state, and the fact 
that she has become a place of international tension with some prospect that 
she could become the occasion of another world conflict makes me dubious 
about the legitimacy of Zionism from the political standpoint. Zionist ac- 
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tion in face of the utter lack of any justifiable claim that it had on Palestine 
reflects a completely grotesque sense of history and reality. Zionist Jews 
had no more right to Palestine than to Texas, no more claim upon Palestine 
than I have upon Germany and Britain, even if my ancestors lived there and 
had been driven out of those areas because they were incapable of living at 
peace in their social context. 

It is a strange anomaly for a people who coveted sympathy from en- 
lightened minds for centuries because of injustices suffered, now to be re- 
sponsible for the sufferings of hundreds of thousands of Arab refugees and 
for politically endangering the world. 

Dr. Berger of the American Council for Judaism wrote this past sum- 
mer as he viewed the scene: “I felt ashamed and impotent and frustrated, 
despite all we had tried to do. American Jews had made possible, however 
innocently, the utter destruction of dignified and happy lives and I thought 
of how glibly all our United Jewish Appeal campaigners went to Israel only 
and came back with glowing praise.” 

Many Jews have always seen the fallacy of Zionist claims and the ulti- 
mate dangers for the Jewish people everywhere involved in their nationalis- 
tic plans. In the last decade three classes of Jews have expressed them- 
selves: (1) Zionists who directed their efforts to the erecting of a Jewish 
state in Palestine; (2) many Jews who sympathized with the suffering Jews 
of Europe and knew of no alternative but to help them to get established in 
a state of their own. This was a purely humanitarian motivation without 
understanding the implications of Zionism; (3) those Jews who opposed 
Zionism and saw the injustice and dangers of forcing a Jewish state into the 
Arab world against Arab permission. The American Council for Judaism 
is the voice of this last group. 


VI. Tue SoLuTion 


The state of Israel is a fact. Any solution to the Arab-Jewish problem 
must deal with this fact. 

The people of the Arab world are apprehensive. They fear rightly the 
expansionist threats of a Zionist Israel. Some of them will say they must 
learn to live with a state of Israel, but they do not see the state with which 
they are prepared to live as a part of a complex of Jews all over the world. 
This kind of an Israel they associate with colonialism, and colonialism “is 
the dirtiest word in the minds of these Arab peoples.” Eight hundred thou- 
sand foreign Jews thrust on to Arab soil in the last ten years and nine hun- 
dred thousand Arabs thrust out is ominous. This continuing influx finan- 
cially undergirded by world-Jews presents a condition which can never be 
accepted by the Arabs. The Arabs were not anti-Jewish in Palestine, but 
what they cannot tolerate is a Palestine which belongs to all of the Jews of 
the world who would be given rights at the expense of the Arabs of Pales- 
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tine. There can be no peace at all with a Zionist Israel. The prerequisite 
for any Arab negotiations with Israel is the firm assurance that what the 
Arabs must deal with is Israel, not Zionism, an Israel in, and of, the Middle 
East, and not a state which is part of a world-wide Jewish people. This is 
basic for any kind of peaceful settlement. It will be remarked that failure 
of foreign support for Israel would result in its destruction. This admis- 
sion reflects the monstrous situation forced upon Arab territory by national- 
istic Jews in building a state that is so utterly insufficient economically 
and militarily. 


From the time of the Balfour Declaration Britain has opposed Jewish 
immigration to Palestine beyond the economic absorptive capacity of that 
area, knowing that anything beyond that would inflict suffering upon the 
immigrants and political indignity upon the Arabs. That nothing should be 
done to prejudice the civil rights of the Arabs was also axiomatic. Zionists 
have been influenced by neither sentiment. 


One who has travelled in the Arab countries is somewhat stunned by 
the claims, constantly reiterated in Israeli territory, that the Arabs are not 
intellectually capable of negotiating a settlement. Nothing is farther from 
the truth. The fact is that the Arabs know exactly what they want, in what 
areas they have been wronged, the international aspects of the situation, and 
their plan of action until wrongs have been righted. It is asserted some- 
times that the Arabs are not doing all that they can to assimilate their own 
refugees. This may be partly true, but on the other hand, they are poor in 
natural resources and limited in what they are able to do. Also they realize 
that a continuation of the terrible condition of the refugee peoples can be a 
goad to the uneasy conscience of western peoples who are responsible for 
this situation, but who forget so easily. Even though Zionist Israel is large- 
ly responsible for the Jewish-Arab problem, yet those peoples and nations 
who have so gullibly been pressured into acquiescence to Zionist ambitions 
or active support are equally guilty. The fact that modern western civiliza- 
tion showed itself incapable spiritually of handling the Jewish refugee prob- 
lem adequately without injuring an equal or larger number of other people 
possibly reflects its selfishness or inability to learn the facts or a desire to 
shift responsibility as far as possible from itself. With the Arabs turning 
now for aid to Russia, big scale war could possibly arise out of such a situ- 
ation. 


The alternative to this awful possibility is immediate and adequate 
remedial action by the United Nations and especially the Western powers. 
It may be too late; we cannot be sure. If the amount of pressure from en- 
lightened Jews and others could be applied in the proper places that was 
applied by Zionists in the last decade, there yet could be hope. Without it 
I see none. 











Life in Modern Israel 
By Toyozo W. Nakarai 
DURING THE SUMMER OF 1953 the administration of the School of 


Religion of Butler University enabled me to join the first Professorial Israel 
Workshop of New York University, sponsored by the National Association 
of Professors of Hebrew. This workshop, in fact, was a seminar dealing 
with history, sociology, economics, politics, education, literature, fine arts 
and religion of modern Israel. It met six to eight hours a day, except Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, and lasted for six weeks. The following, however, is 
not a reflection upon the seminar, nor upon the tours which were conducted 
in connection with the seminar. Rather, it is an impression that I received 
as I independently merged myself in the life of that new country, as an 
extra-curicular privilege. 


Kurar BatryAnH’ 


Our session of the seminar ended about one o’clock on Friday, July 17. 
After a hurried luncheon at a nearby restaurant, a rabbi and I took a taxi 
from Jerusalem to Tel-Aviv, and from Tel-Aviv to Kufar Batiyah, which is 
an orthodox Jewish community for youth from all over the world. Kufar 
Batiyah is a small village, situated on a sandy hill eastward at some dis- 
tance from Tel-Aviv. Our taxi had difficulty in negotiating the sandy hill 
leading up to the village, but inside the village the road was paved. We 
went to the superintendent of the village, who had expected our visit; and 
he directed us to the hostel in which we were given a room. The governess of 
the hostel welcomed us and ordered a young lady to prepare our beds 
quickly, as the sabbath was approaching. Soon hot tea and some cakes 
were brought in and our beds were made. By the time we finished taking 
a shower and changing our clothes, the sun was nearing the western horizon 
and the eucalyptus-lined main street was completely deserted, for every 
member of the village was preparing for the entry of the Queen Sabbath.’ 


As the darkness began to fall and the mellow Hebrew conversation was 
heard outside, we left our hostel and joined others going to the main dining 
hall. There the young Jewish boys and girls from Europe, Africa, Middle 
East, and Far East filled the room; but all of them spoke Hebrew, and He- 
brew only. We had a good sabbath meal, and when the dessert of a slice of 
melon was served to each, there rose the prayer of thanksgiving in unison, 

1. Kufar or kefar means village. Batiyah is its name, taken from the personal name of its chief 


benefactor. It is a religious kibbuts for youth. 
2. Sabbath, pronounced shabat in Israel, is often personified and is called Queen Sabbath. 
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which was chanted according to the ancient ritual. Presently the superin- 
tendent wearing a skull cap and a prayer shawl rose, and began a period of 
questions and answers on the Bible. I was amazed at their memory of its 
contents. 


After about thirty minutes’ recess, all were gathered again in the din- 
ing hall, in the center of which stood a small table, and on the table the 
candles were burning. The service was led by the teachers of the youth, 
and it consisted mainly of the chanting of prayers, as in most synagogues 
of Israel. All boys wore skull caps, and many of them prayer shawls also. 
It must have been about ten o’clock when the service ended. After a short 
visit with the superintendent, and the exchange of blessings, we returned to 
our hostel. 

The Saturday dawned with the quietude and beauty of the Queen Sab- 
bath. According to the Jewish custom, we did not shave, but cleansed our- 
selves. After our private devotions, we proceeded to join the young people 
for breakfast, which was again concluded with the chanting of prayers. 
Shortly afterwards, the morning service was held in the dining hall, which 
followed the pattern of the evening service, except that various youth leaders 
and some visitors were invited to read a portion of the scroll* which was 
placed on the center table. Each reader, before he read, would touch the 
portion of the scroll that he was to read with the fringe of his prayer shawl 
and then kiss the fringe. Whatever may be the merit of such a ritual, I 
thought that we may well learn to respect and love the Word of God, much 
more than we do. 

The luncheon was served to separate groups in different cottages. I 
joined a group of about thirty older boys and girls. There I saw wine being 
served for the first time since our arrival at the village, but scarcely any- 
one seemed to drink. After the customary prayer, the leader opened the 
Bible, and he ably conducted a session which corresponded to our Sunday 
school. I shall ever remember that when he was stressing faith in God, a 
little bird came flying and perched on the sill of a small window, and 
stayed there for a long time as if it too was listening to the teacher. The 
crystal clear blue sky of Israel furnished the background for the colorful 
flowers of the oleander, and the colorful flowers of the oleander for that 
little yellow bird. The discourse in untainted Israeli Hebrew was heavenly 
music to my ears. 

The remaining afternoon was spent in a pleasant visit with the super- 
intendent and his wife. The entire village was at peace. There were no 
automobiles running, no tractors moving, and no buses passing. The scar- 
let blossoms of the hibiscus that adorned the village here and there ap- 
peared to me more beautiful than ever before. The evening meal was fol- 


3. Biblical scroll, which is written in Hebrew without vowel points. 
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lowed by another religious service celebrating the passing of the sabbath. 

The next day we had to say good-by to the saintly and genial superin- 
tendent. He would not accept any payment for our stay. I thanked him 
for his courtesy and praised the fine religious discipline of his community. 
His response was: This is the only hope for future Israel. As we left 
many smiling faces behind, and our taxi sped back towards Tel-Aviv, I 
asked myself: Is Christianity the only hope for the world tomorrow? And 
I could not but answer myself: Perhaps we are not worthy. We have not 
done as much as we ought. We have not done as much as we ought! 


MosHe HorrMaN OF BENYAMINA 


About twenty-five miles south of Haifa, which is situated on the north 
side of the Carmel promontory, there is a little village called Benyamina. 
Moshe Hoffman is a well known citizen of this thriving community. I had 
met him in Tel-Aviv, which is about sixty miles south of Haifa. He had 
come a long way to invite a rabbi and me to visit his family, of which he 
was so proud. We could not accept his invitation at that time, for our 
schedule for the day was full, but we promised him that we would notify 
him when we came to Haifa. This we did during the second week of 
August. Within about an hour after we called him on the phone, Hoffman 
was at the door of our hotel, with a chauffeur waiting in his car. 

It was hot and humid in Haifa, and it seemed to me that the rabbi and 
I were the only people who wore neckties. As the car sped along the coast 
of the Mediterranean Sea, Hoffman pointed to the Israeli military barracks 
at the western foot of Mount Carmel, then to an Arab village further down 
the coast, and spoke of the turbulent days of 1947 and 1948, when no Israeli 
could safely travel on that road because of the Arab ambush. Yes, he also 
reminded us of the ruins of ancient Dor, and later those of Caesarea; but as 
our conversation became more informal and intimate, he spoke of his own 
success. 

Hoffman said that he was not doing the favor of inviting us in order 
to get anything from America. He went on to say that in his opinion the 
collective village called kibbuts is unsatisfactory, that even the cooperative 
village called moshav is not good enough, and that the only form of village 
which should satisfy self-respecting Israelis like him is the independent vil- 
lage called moshavah. “See,” he said, “I have my own tractor. I have my 
own cattle. I built my own house. I eat what I want. I go to any doctor 
I choose.” 

Soon our car entered a side road. On the left there were several rows 
of small cottages, and on the right an immense field of tobacco with a large 
barn. The car stopped at the back of the barn, and there we saw about a 
dozen men and women deftly tying the tobacco leaves in preparation for 
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the drying process. He said that he is the superintendent of the entire in- 
dustry there, and explained how well the workers under him were treated. 

Leaving the tobacco plantation, we came to the village of Benyamina. 
There was a hotel and a general store. The car was suddenly halted by a 
man on a bicycle who asked Hoffman where one might borrow an English 
typewriter; and Hoffman knew where it might be found in that village. We 
were welcomed by his wife and children at a wooden gate supported by two 
concrete posts. As we entered the gate, the luxuriant branches of the per- 
simmon heavily laden with large green fruits greeted our eyes. There were 
grapefruits whose weight almost brought the branches straight downward. 
Thre were orange trees, olive trees, mulberry trees, and pomegranate trees. 
Hoffman showed us his cattle and chickens, and also his tractor. They were 
all his. 

We were invited into the neatly kept house built of concrete blocks. He 
took me to the bathroom and showed me the shower, the bath-tub, and all 
other luxuries of modern living. When we sat at the table, I saw a bottle 
of Carmel wine‘ and several bottles of soda water. After the customary 
blessing, there were served noodle soup, fried chicken, fruit preserves, and 
salad of eggs, tomato, and egg plant. We recited the after-dinner prayer, 
and delicious cake was served with tea. These were mostly the fruits of 
his work and his wife’s. 

Hoffman later took us a short distance north of Benyamina, to the vil- 
lage of Zichron Ya’aqov, which has been known for its artist colony and the 
wine industry. As we were being driven back to Haifa, his chauffeur 
turned on the radio, and we heard a woman’s voice in perfect English, ridi- 
culing the government of Tel-Aviv. I realized that the Arabs do not use the 
expression, “the government of Israel,” for they do not recognize it, at least 
on the radio. I asked them the source of that broadcast. “Cairo,” was their 
reply. Hoffman added, “We get the same sort of broadcast from Beirut 
and from Amman.” Neither he nor his chauffeur spoke English; but I feel 
certain that they knew what was being broadcast. It was sufficient for me, 
however, to realize that Moshe Hoffman appreciates and enjoys the freedom 
of God’s blessing in that tiny community of Benyamina. And think of it, 
he was barely supporting himself and his family by washing dishes in Tel- 
Aviv, only three short years previously! 


SELA HACHURBAN 


On July 12, a rabbi and I had a visitor at our hotel.° His complexion 
was very dark compared to that of many other people in Israel. His beard 
was unshaven, and his sideburns were neatly curled. His broadrimmed hat 
seemed almost permanently attached to his head, for in all of my subse- 


4. Grape wine, made in Zichron Ya ’aqov, famous in Israel. 
5. It is always safer to drink soda water, rather than natural water. 
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quent association with him I saw him take it off only once. He was a rabbi 
from Yemen of Arabia. 


Yemen is that district of Arabia which borders upon the southeast end 
of the Red Sea. The Jews who settled there were somewhat isolated from 
their brethren, especially since the establishment of Muhammedanism; and 
there they became more and more “the people of the Book.”*’ Today they 
are highly respected in Israel, for they know the Bible and the Talmud,* as 


well as other Jewish religious literature, better than other Jews. 


This Yemenite rabbi invited us to go with him and his company to the 
celebration of Sela Hachurban, which may be translated “the rock of de- 
struction.” The Yemenite legend designates a little hill near the village of 
Eshtaol, which is about fifteen miles west of Jerusalem, as the place where 
angels descended to aid the Jews in the defense of Jerusalem. Consequently 
this hill on which a large rock stands upright recalls to the Jewish mind the 
destruction of the temple, for this rock is said to be the one which an angel 
dropped when he saw Jerusalem already afire, even though he had brought 
it to that point. 


We joined the Yemenites on the bus that day going to Sela Hachurban. 
Everyone wore a beard and curled sideburns, and, in that semi-tropical heat, 
a hat and a coat also. But the difference in appearance was quickly for- 
gotten as we began to talk with them. Our discussion centered around the 
meaning of holiness, and our Yemenite rabbi stood out in his ability to 
quote the Bible and the Talmud. All of them were very serious, but their 
twinkling eyes spoke of the tender love which emanates only from the peo- 
ple who have undergone a great deal of religious discipline. 

After reaching the foot of the hill, we began our climb. It was a steep 
and rocky hill full of sharp thorns and thistles, and there was no path. For- 
tunately the hill was not very high, and we finally reached the top. A 
gentleman, representing the government of Israel, gave the introductory ad- 
dress. This was followed by the blowing of the ram’s horn and reciting of 
prayers. Then the scrolls were read, which were encased in wooden boxes, 
quite unlike the European and American scrolls which are stored in velvet 
or silk coverings. An elderly Yemenite rabbi spoke briefly on the signi- 
ficance of Sela Hachurban, and there followed more chanting of rhythmic 
prayers. Somewhere a sobbing voice was heard, and as I looked around I 
saw an old lady, her head covered with a shawl, weeping at the far corner 
of the top of the hill. She too was lamenting the destruction of the temple. 

The gentleman who gave the introductory address happened to be Dr. 
Kahanah, the director general of the Ministry of Religion. I came to know 


6. Hotel Or-Gil in Jerusalem. 

7. This designation was first used by the Jews for themselves, and later borrowed by the 
Christians and the Muhammedans. 

8. Post-biblical documents of Judaism. In this case, the Babylonian Talmud. 
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him, and just before I left Israel I was invited to his home in Tel-Aviv. His 
home is a penthouse built upon a tall apartment building of about eight 
stories. Though there was no elevator, the house was quite modern; and 
Mrs. Kahanah and their daughter welcomed me. The room was full of 
books, and there I had a rare treat of ice cream, soda, grapes and cake. Dr. 
Kahanah brought out a book that he recently wrote on Jewish legends. How- 
ever, some of its contents were not familiar to me, and when I asked him 
about them, he replied that Israel had been making new legends. In order 
to illustrate these legends, he asked the question as to why the Carmel 
promontory is sticking out into the Mediterranean Sea, and he answered it 
by saying that it is because there were so many refugees who could not 
reach Israel,’ that Mt. Carmel went out to meet them. 

The Yemenite and other extremely orthodox Jews are fine people. 
They know the Bible, the Talmud, and other Jewish literature. Despite 
their appearance and somewhat peculiar way of life, they are honored for 
their religious discipline and personal integrity. One of them described 
the establishment of new Israel in these words: The baby was born tail first. 
He meant to say that the establishment of Israel may not have been in ac- 
cord with the true genius of Judaism, and that that which is insignificant 
and unworthy prevails over that which is significant and worthy at the 
present time. 

May the kingdom of God be born head first. May His congregation 
be born head first. May His ministry be born head first. 


THE DESECRATED SCROLL 


One of the things that impressed me in Israel is the number of book 
shops. I believe that I can say without exaggeration that a book store may 
be found in almost every block of the business section of any city. I know 
that in Jerusalem there are three book stores on just one side of a block of 
Ben Yehuda Street, and these shops are well patronized. But I am not quali- 
fied to speak of the book business in Israel. I can say only that the people 
of Israel love books. They read and write them, I believe, much more than 
we do. 

One day Dr. Worman of Hebrew University invited me to come and 
see him. He is chief librarian of that university, which at that time oc- 
cupied a college building which was still called Terra Sancta.” I had a 
good visit with him for about an hour, and he was already late for a sched- 
uled committee meeting. So he turned me over to Dr. Joel who had charge 
of the Hebraica. It is impossible to describe the immensity of that section, 
but Dr. Joel complained about the “main section” of the Hebraica that re- 
mains in the library of Mt. Scopus, which happens to be in the territory of 


9. This refers to the condition of Jewish refugees for several years since 1939. 
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the Transjordan. The other buildings of the university, too, are located on 
Mt. Scopus, and the Jews cannot use them at the present time.’ Later dur- 
ing my stay in Israel, Mrs. Koller, an official representative of the univer- 
sity came in a taxi and took me back to that institution so that I might ob- 
serve any part of its work. I told her that I wanted to see the library again. 
She took me to the Arabic section which occupies an entire room for itself, 
containing the literature from the pre-Islamic period to the present day. 
She took me to the periodical section, and I found there the SHANE Quar- 
TERLY! I asked a librarian how many books they had in that building, and 
his reply was that they had only about 300,000 books for the division of 
humanities, discounting those in the “main library” at Mt. Scopus. He said, 


“‘We need more books; we need more books!” 


It was stated above that the reception room of Dr. Kahanah’s home was 
full of books. I visited Rabbi Aobach of Jerusalem at his home. The walls 
of his study were covered with books from the floor to the ceiling. I was 
in the study of Rabbi Katsh of Petach Teqvah.”* It was likewise filled with 
books. I visited Rabbi Herzog, chief rabbi of Jerusalem. His study was 
very large, but it too was filled with books. But the greatest private collec- 
tion of Hebraica I saw in Israel belongs to Rabbi Maimon, former Minister 
of Religion. When a rabbi and I called upon him, he was resting upon a 
reclining chair on the porch of his house at the western edge of present 
Jerusalem. He said that he had not been receiving visitors because of his 
heart ailment and that his eye-sight had been failing lately. Nevertheless, 
he was glad that we had come, and the first thing he wanted to show us was 
his library. I should judge that his library was about the size of one of the 
largest class-rooms in the School of Religion of Butler University, and it 
had stacks filled with books in every available space. It might be assumed 
by the reader of this report that these rabbis did not read so many books. I 
picked out several of them in these private libraries, and found in every 
case the marks showing that they had been read. And every one of these 
rabbis, except Rabbi Aobach, is the author of at least one book. As for 
Rabbi Aobach, it is most likely that he has written some books. Only I do 
not know them. 

It is no wonder that the Jews call themselves “the people of the Book.” 
And that book is essentially the Bible. And the Bible it is that has been the 
source of inspiration for all mankind including the Jews; but the Bible it is 
that has been profaned by civilized people. In a cave on Mt. Zion there are 
two or three rooms in which desecrated scrolls are exhibited. I saw a Ger- 


10. It is assumed at this writing that the Hebraica and other books on humanities still remain 
at Terra Sancta. 

11. The new campus has been established since last year at Givat Ram in the suburb of 
Jerusalem in Israel. Already several buildings have been built, and some are being used beginning 
with November 1955. However, this new campus is not intended to replace the one at Mt. Scopus. 

12. A suburb of Tel-Aviv, first Jewish colony established in Palestine, dating from 1878. 
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man vest, made of pieces of Jewish scrolls—the sacred scrolls for which 
scribes spent their entire lives, the sacred scrolls none of which is usable in 
the synagogue if there is found even one error in the text! That is not all. I 
saw several cakes of German soap, each bearing the three characters of the 
alphabet signifying the German expression for “pure Jewish flesh.” I felt 
my blood curdling within me, when I saw them. I thought of the Yemenite 
Jews, perhaps backward in material civilization, but highly disciplined in 
religious doctrine. I thought of the Hitlerite Germans, whose Teutonic an- 
cestors borrowed biblical phrases for their early codes, but made the soap 
out of the descendants of the writers of the Bible. Today on the hillside of 
Zion, there is a large wooden board posted. No one can overlook the beau- 
tiful Hebrew inscription on the board, which is Psalm 128. Its opening 
verses say: How happy is any person who reveres the Lord, the person who 
walks in His ways. Of the toil of your hands, you shall eat. You shall be 
happy, and it shall be well with you. 

In concluding these humble memoirs I wish to express my appreciation 
for making these experiences possible, to Dr. Abraham I. Katsh of New 
York University, Rabbi B. Leon Hurwitz of Coral Gables, and many dis- 
tinguished citizens of Israel whose names appear in this article. Whenever 
the phrase “a rabbi and I” appears, that rabbi refers to Rabbi Hurwitz who 
was my constant companion during the trip. 











Report on Europe and the Middle East 


By George Walker Buckner, Jr., C. O. Hawley, 
Roy G. Ross, and Robert Tobias 


THE COUNCIL ON CHRISTIAN UNITY (Disciples of Christ), at a 
meeting of its Executive Committee, March 4, 1955, commissioned a four- 
member team to make a fraternal visit to Protestant and Orthodox churches 
in Europe and the Middle East. The team, also bearing credentials and 
greetings from the International Convention, was to give particular attention 
to Disciples’ participation in the life and work of churches in situations 
of special distress and opportunity. 

Members of the team included Dr. George Walker Buckner, Jr., (execu- 
tive secretary of the Council on Christian Unity and editor of World Call), 
Dr. C. O. Hawley (chairman of the Department of Ecumenical Service, and 
director of Week of Compassion), Dr. Roy G. Ross (executive secretary of 
the National Council of Churches), and Robert Tobias (director of the 
Department of Ecumenical Service and professor at the School of Religion, 
Butler University). 

Because of specific responsibilities of the commission’s members at 
meetings of the World Council of Churches at Davos, Switzerland, beginning 
July 25, the commission scheduled its visit to other areas to follow those 
meetings. Members of the commission returned to America on August 24. 
Their itinerary included Switzerland, Germany, Greece, Egypt, Jordan, 
Israel, Turkey and Yugoslavia, plus brief stops by some members in Britian 
and Italy. 


Wor.tp Councit MEEtTiNnGs, Davos 


The World Council meetings at Davos were the first full-scale meetings 
of the departments and divisions established by the Evanston Assembly in 
1954. In a packed, one-week schedule more than two hundred church leaders 
meeting by departments and divisions worked at world responsibilities of 
the churches and likely programs of action to be undertaken separately 
and together in the World Council. Recommendations from the Divisions 
ultimately came before the ninety-member Central Committee, which deter- 
mines policy and program of the World Council between Assemblies. 

In these meetings Dr. Hawley served on the administrative committee 
of the Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees; Prof. 
Tobias on the divisional committee of the Division of Ecumenical Action, 
with roving responsibility among its various departments; Dr. Buckner on 
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the board of directors of the Ecumenical Institute, and the Central Com- 
mittee; and Dr. Roy Ross as fraternal representative of the National Council 
of Churches to the Central Committee. 


Policy and program of the World Council as determined in these meet- 
ings have been described in reports in Ecumenical Press Service, World 
Call, Christian Unity Newsletter, and other periodicals and documents. 
Our commission will therefore add only one or two comments. 


World Council Structure. The meetings at Davos mark the end of a 
period of transition in World Council life. This is evident in the structure 
of the World Council. Presently, staff members and their project sub- 
committees, together with functional leaders in the churches, initiate pro- 
gram suggestions (e.g., studies in areas of rapid social change). These 
proposals are correlated in departmental committees (e.g., Department of 
Church and Society of the Division of Study). Departments in turn corre- 
late their work with other departments through divisional committees (e.g., 
Studies Division). The divisions correlate their work in such meetings as 
Davos and present their programs and proposals to the Central Committee. 
The Central Committee (or its Executive Committee) determines policy and 
approves programs between the Assemblies. In view of the fact that the new 
structure of the World Council was being tried for the first time at Davos, 
the remarkable degree of coordination and direction evident there is cause 
for genuine confidence. 

The new structure can be expected to provide for clear lines of ad- 
ministration, and effective study and implementation of the churches’ re- 
sponsibility in the world. 

World Council Staff. Another encouraging note at Davos was the 
energy and competence of new members of staff. The Division of Study 
has launched a challenging program of studies, ranging from the churches’ 
responsibilities in areas of rapid social change to Lutheran-Reformed 
studies of their disagreement over the Lord’s Supper in the sixteenth century. 

By decision of member churches, the Department of Inter-Church Aid 
together with the International Missionary Council is to include in its area 
of concern the emergency concerns of the whole church in all the world. 
Effective programs are under way in Korea, Indonesia, Pakistan, Kenya, 
and other points of crisis. The Commission on International Affairs is 
doing an exceedingly valuable service for the churches, and for the nations, 
in its extensive program of interpretation and reconciliation. The Division 
of Action is studying rather carefully its own purposes and internal rela- 
tionships, while continuing its significant work among laity and youth, at 
the Ecumenical Institute, and in evangelism. 

Our commission came away from Davos with a deep sense of gratifica- 
tion and of confidence in the World Council staff and structure. These hold 
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great promise for the life of the churches in the World Council. And the 
democratic procedure by which the World Council operates, that is, the 
churches determining together their programs and policies, augurs well 
for the closer rapport of the churches to one another. 


From GERMANY TO GREECE 


While Dr. Ross and Dr. Buckner were at the Central Committee meeting 
of the World Council, Dr. Hawley and Prof. Tobias spent ten days in 
Germany and Greece. 

West Germany—Refugees. In Munich and the surrounding area, Dr. 
Hawley spent two days with Miss Nancy Nicalo visiting Service to Refugees 
projects. Refugees today include new refugees arriving daily, and many 
“hard core” cases now “permanently” established in camps, institutions or 
private accommodations, but needing assistance. Dr. Hawley saw some of 
the centers established by churches abroad through the World Council to- 
gether with German churches for receiving new refugees and for their 
resettlement abroad or in Germany, and projects for vocational training, 
welfare and spiritual care of refugees in transit or “permanently” resettled. 

One is impressed by the desperation and hope which has brought people 
to flee their own homes by the perilous route refugees must take. One is 
no less impressed by the devotion of Christians of Germany, America, 
Australia, and refugees themselves who have quit the comforts they might 
have claimed, to share and ease the burden of the refugees. Disciples are 
honored to have one of their members, Miss Nancy Nicalo, of Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, in such a position. The refugees themselves and her inter- 
national colleagues scarcely cease from their praise of her. 

Berlin. Ninety percent of all inter-church aid to Germany presently 
goes to the Eastern Zone. Nearly all help for the Eastern Zone must be 
channeled through Berlin. This indicates the importance of the Hilfswerk 
inter-church aid offices in Berlin. Medical parcels and wholesale foods are 
brought to Berlin and distributed to individuals in need. 

Refugees fleeing into the Western Sector of Berlin are given individual 
attention. Each one on his arrival has a complete medical check-up in a 
private room (in contrast to mass examinations in the East). Each individual 
receives personal attention from a refugee pastor. “It all adds up,” said a 
doctor in charge of one camp, “to the refugee becoming a person with self- 
respect again.” 

The same note was evident at a worship service in the Eastern Sector. 
The young pastor exhorted members of the congregation to “come out of 
the mass and each one become an individual.” This must be done in the 
presence of Christ. But, being in Him as an individual, one may again 
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move toward unity with all men at a level more profound than economic or 
political massification. 


Within its comprehensive program, the Berlin Hilfswerk office pro- 
vides care for the families of political prisoners. Wives and children come 
for pastoral guidance, and economic or other help. Lists of those assisted 
indicate that some have come every week for as long as five years. In some 
instances the Hilfswerk office has been successful in getting heads of families 
released from East Zone prisons. 


East Berlin. Dr. Hawley and Prof. Tobias visited the Eastern Sector 
of Berlin on two occasions. On the second occasion, after a visit to the 
enormous monument erected by Soviet authorities, they visited an institution 
where young lay Christian leaders from the East Zone had gathered for a 
reunion. They were former students of the Kirchliche Hochschule (church 
college) of Berlin. The Hochschule has trained lay leaders for religious 
education in the Eastern Zone since twenty years ago. During the Hitler 
regime the Hochschule operated clandestinely. Former students, now leaders, 
came together in East Berlin for refreshment, exchange of experiences, and 
mutual guidance and prayer. Martin Fischer, director of the Hochschule, 
suffered a heart attack the morning of our arrival. Doctors attributed his 
attack to the strain of many years of overwork. 


The leaders of the host institution had just received instructions that a 
carload of dried milk from America had arrived at one Eastern Sector 
station, that the milk must be moved out in three hours, but that no trucks 
would be available for thirty days. With amazing dispatch, members of the 
local congregation were contacted and appeared on the scene with wagons, 
wheelbarrows, carts, automobiles and other vehicles, to move the milk. 

Five hundred yards from the Soviet Zone, an ecumenical work camp 
was busy building houses for homeless families. In the camps were young 
people from Ethiopia, Britain, Thailand, Texas, France, Holland and other 
European countries. 

In East Germany one could not but notice the vitality and ruggedness 
of Christian friends. They work with determination and with confident hope. 
Hilfswerk reported that last year pastors in East Germany received $250,- 
000.00 from their fellow pastors in West Germany. A similar collection 
is being made in West Germany this year. 

Greek Team. In North Greece, an “Ecumenical Agricultural Team” 
has been at work for five years. The Team began as a program to provide 
refugee villagers with foods, tools, seeds and other equipment for their 
return to the villages after the guerilla war. Today some of the hopes of 
early members are being realized. In conversation between members of the 
Team (from Sweden, Holland, America, Britain, Greece and other countries) 
and Greek villagers one hears such expressions as “hybrid corn,” “compost 
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and fertilizer,” “4-H,” “food conservation,” “irrigation and moisture con- 
servation,” “preventive medicine,” “improved stock,” and other expressions 
suggestive of a society which has advanced five hundred years in the last 
five. There is still much that is primitive, but relations of the Team with 
individual villagers appear to be excellent; they have the confidence of 
their Greek Christian friends and the full support of the Greek church. It 
is a project which Disciples can continue to support with full confidence. 
Parker Rowe, from Columbia, Missouri, is our present appointee on the 
Team. A home economist is now needed. 

Earthquakes. Zante is an island off the west coast of Greece. Recent 
earth-quakes demolished the principal city and most of the villages and all 
but one of three hundred churches. We found a bustling life about the island. 
A new design has been drawn up for the town including well-appointed in- 
stitutions, service centers, and churches. Church services were notable for 
the soldiers present, and the cordial attitude toward guests from abroad. 
Great appreciation was expressed for that grace of God and love of fellow 
Christians which has been with them through disastrous times. The Greek 
church has proposed that one centrally located church be reconstructed in 
the town of Zante as a monument to the brotherly love of Christians abroad 
which has sustained the Greek Christian churches through war and disaster. 
The Church of the Ascension in Zante is a site proposed and a suitable 
place and name for such a symbol and center of life. 

The Church. In Athens, the archbishop of the Orthodox church, who 
is reputed to have asked nearly all recent foreign visitors if they were in 
Greece for proselytizing purposes, was full of appreciation for the solidarity 
which Disciples have manifested toward Greek Christians in recent years. 
The dignified old archbishop creates an atmosphere in which one does not 
converse about gifts and mutual indebtedness (and the West is certainly 
greatly indebted to Greece) but rather of solidarity in Christ. 

Since the war, the Greek church has undergone a remarkable renewal. 
Sunday schools have now been organized in nearly all the churches, four 
publications are issued weekly through the printing presses provided by 
churches abroad. The church engages in active radio, evangelism, lay, and 
youth programs. It is training lay preachers to minister in villages, and 
young women for parish assistance and other responsibilities in the church. 
Prodigal boys are trained by the church in crafts and other vocational lines. 
They have been given highest rating by technical and commercial offices. 

Refugees. Refugees in Greece (Albanian, Yugoslav, Bulgarian and 
some Russian) are well cared for in camps provided by the Greek govern- 
ment and subsidized with international and church funds. The most acute 
problem is that few refugees are able to move on for permanent resettlement 
abroad. In the meantime, they receive instruction in languages and voca- 
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tions. Christopher King, competent director of the World Council’s effective 
refugee operations in Greece, indicated that the refugee problem in Greece 
could be terminated within two years if refugees presently in camps could be 
moved now. They could be moved if Americans could provide assurances 
in numbers comparable to assurances from Australia and New Zealand. 


THe Mippte East 


Cairo. Our delegation visited Cairo, Egypt, to see Malcolm McCallum 
in situ. Mr. McCallum was appointed by the Department of Ecumenical 
Service on behalf of Week of Compassion to work with churches of the 
Middle East, particularly among refugees. His appointment was arranged 
through the World Council of Churches, and he is directly responsible to 
the Egyptian Inter-Mission Council, of which Anglican Bishop Johnston is 
chairman. His present task has to do with refugee relief and resettlement. 
Eventually he is expected to have closer relationships to, and operational 
responsibility under, indigenous churches and the World Council. Though 
Mr. McCallum arrived in Cairo only two weeks ahead of us, it was already 
clear that he would approach the situation in Egypt carefully. He has de- 
veloped helpful contacts at governmental as well as personal levels. 

The commission was also greatly aided by President and Mrs. Raymond 
F. McLain of the American University in Cairo. Dr. McLain formerly served 
as president of Eureka College and Transylvania College and as a member 
of the staff of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 

Palestine. Our Commission went to Palestine because of inter-church 
aid concerns in that area. In Jordan, the refugee relief program of the 
World Council is administered through a special committee established 
jointly with the Near East Christian Council (of missionary bodies). We 
spent three days with the director, Mr. Willard Jones, and his associates, 
seeing some of the extensive program under their care (health clinics, village 
reconstruction, vocational training, food and clothing distribution) and 
conferring about their work and the problems of the Arab refugees. Our 
team sat in on a forum with Jordan leaders, and two of us had a brief con- 
versation with Canon Edward Every of the Anglican Cathedral in Jerusalem. 
Conferences were held with leaders of the ancient Orthodox and Armenian 
churches, and a hurried visit was made to the holy places. 

In Israel conferences were held with President Ben-Zvi; with Mr. Arthur 
Lourie, Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, and with Professor Joseph 
Klausner. Our travel took us over much of Israel from Beersheba in the 
South to Haifa, Nazareth, and the Sea of Galilee in the North. 

Our team did not go to Jordan and Israel to meddle in the political 
situation. But one cannot go there without being torn by the perplexing situa- 
tion which people there face and in which the West shares. The complexities 
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of the situation indicated in written reports were largely confirmed by what 
we saw and heard. Qn the Jordan side, Arabs consider the state of Israel 
an intruder in the Middle East, which depends on foreign economic, military 
and political support for its creation and sustenance. They hold Israel 
responsible for the fact that 887,000 (U. N. figures) Arabs are now refu- 
gees, thirty percent of them living in refugee camps with little possibility 
of resettlement except to return to their homes in “Israel.” Many Arabs 
assume that talk of the resettlement of Arabs in other countries would be 
regarded as de facto acceptance of the Israeli nation as permanent and 
therefore as surrender of Arab claims in Israel. Arabs fear that as the 
Israeli population expands, it will be necessary for Israel to expand its 
borders. Israel is therefore seen as a contstant threat to surrounding 
nations. Arabs, believing that Israel could not have come into existence 
nor continued to exist without Western support, maintain that Western 
nations are also in a large measure responsible for the plight of Arab 
refugees. Many Arabs believe that the only answer to their problem is for 
the West to withdraw all support of Israel, that thereupon the state of 
Israel would collapse economically, and Arabs would then drive the Israel 
people “into the sea.” 


The Israeli, on the other hand, believe that they have no less a claim 
on the Middle East than do the Arabs. Israeli leaders point out that the 
Jewish people have been in Palestine for thousands of years. They assert 
that the movement toward establishing a Promised Land was well underway, 
but was only accelerated by the persecution of Jews in Europe and some 
parts of the Arab world. They maintain that it was the political leaders of 
Arab states who urged Arabs in Palestine to abandon their homes and be- 
come refugees, assuring the refugees that the Arab states would soon over- 
come Israel and that the refugees could then return to their former homes. 
Israeli leaders state that as part of a total peace plan they have made every 
attempt to compensate Arab refugees for properties left behind in Israel, 
and in fact have also taken within Israel some 350,000 Jews from Arab 
countries who received little or no compensation from their former coun- 
tries. Israeli leaders affirm that it is possible for Jews and Arabs to live 
amicably together, both as separate nations and within the same nation, once 
a settlement is reached over present conflicts. Israel, in the meantime, be- 
lieves that as a small nation it is in constant danger of invasion by the larger 
Arab states, and therefore maintains a strong military force and a carefully 
controlled economy. 

To these factors must be added the jockeying among Arab nations 


themselves for economic supremacy in the Middle East, the economic and 
political interests of Western powers and the Soviet Union in this area, and 
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the fact of religious loyalties which correspond broadly to political align- 
ments (Arab-Islam; Israel-Jewish; Western-Christian). 


No proposal of a comprehensive nature has yet been made which is 
acceptable to both Israel and Jordan. An early United Nations proposal 
has been rejected. Some proposals dealing with segments of the total prob- 
lem are being discussed. Our mission was impressed with the possibilities 
of development which are implicit in such proposals as that of Eric Johnson 
for use of the waters of the Jordan for irrigation and for power, but which 
can come only on a basis of cooperation. U. S. State Department Publication 
5907 on Jordan, which was released in September, 1955, says that unified 
development of this river would lead to the irrigation of 125,000 acres and 
“provide direct livelihood there for over 100,000 people.” It also states that 
unified development of the Jordan is sound economically since a TVA-type 
development would cost $120 million and would bring “increased yields 
in the Jordan valley alone” of $40 million a year—a tremendous return on 
the investment. But, of course, all such developments are predicated on 
peace and cooperation, and prospects for cooperation are exceedingly 
limited so long as there is no commonly accepted cause for such cooperation. 
The settlement of political differences, as the World Council’s conference 
declared at Beirut in 1951, is still a prerequisite to any permanent solution. 
But Israelis apparently hope for a settlement as of the present status, with a 
view toward better relations in the future, while Jordanians apparently 
hope for a settlement as of the time when Israel did not exist. Many in- 
dividual Arabs consider anything less a travesty on justice. Obviously, in the 
present the conflict of interests and of strong passions must be worked at bit 
by bit and probably over many years. 


In the meantime, Christians have very definite responsibilities. One 
of these is to ameliorate the situation of refugees. In 1954 churches of 
other lands, including Disciples, sent more than a million dollars in cash, 
foods, and clothing to the Near East Christian Council Committee for 
Refugee Work. Funds sent were used principally for vocational training of 
younger people in Arab refugee camps. Many youth will soon be ready to 
enter the ranks of labor, but more will become artisans. This single factor 
may affect a change in the structure of society in many parts of the Arab 
world. 


Disciples also have some part in the work of the ancient churches of 
Jerusalem through the World Council. In both instances such aid is not 
only creating some measure of understanding, but is training capable, 
world-conscious leaders for the future. This kind of assistance through 
competent leaders in Palestine must go on, indeed be expanded. 
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One other, very significant aspect of our responsibility is to be as in- 
formed and as objective as possible, and even then our action may further 
muddy the present critical and complex situation. 

Turkey. For the past few years, Disciples have assisted the small 
Christian (Orthodox) community in Turkey in its program of interpretation 
in this strategic position between the Christian and Islamic worlds. The 
ecumenical patriarch, when he heard of our mission’s plans, had invited 
us to dinner and to discuss various concerns with him. However, owing to 
his illness we did not see the patriarch, and owing to our travel schedules 
spent only a few hours in Istanbul. Even in a few hours’ visit one sees 
evidence on every hand of the radical social changes initiated by the Ataturk 
revolution, and of the hopes of many Turks towards “westernization” of 
the new republic. The friendship and understanding of the West is warmly 
solicited by many leaders. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


In Yugoslavia the commission traveled northwest from Belgrade across 
the Danube into the Backa plain, and southeast of Belgrade some hundred 
miles into the hills of Serbia. Conferences were held with Serbian Orthodox 
Patriarch Vikentije and the Holy Synod, President Prota Smiljanic and 
other leaders of the Orthodox Priests’ Association, Professor Dusan Glumac 
of the Orthodox Theological Faculty and the University of Belgrade, Bishop 
Sandor Agoston of the Reformed Church, Pastors Sebele (Methodist) and 
Struharec (Slovac Lutheran) in Novi Sad, Dr. Djordjevic of the Red Cross, 
Mrs. J. Vilfan, whose husband is Secretary of the Government Praesidium, 
and with other church and government leaders. 

Economically, the situation in Yugoslavia is more encouraging than it 
has been in several years. A fair wheat crop was harvested just prior to 
bountiful summer rains. Corn and fruit prospects looked good and the 
only concern of those with whom we talked was for a few sunny days so 
crops would ripen properly. Following several years of near famine drought 
or floods, people were greatly relieved at the prospects of a somewhat more 
adequate food supply this coming winter. There are also indications that 
the trend in agriculture and industry toward decentralization of authority 
has been well received by the general populace. 

The Geneva conference of the Big Four was a topic of conversation at 
several levels. In contrast to the feelings of some non-Communists in East 
Berlin who considered the prospect of continued “co-existence” undesirable, 
in Yugoslavia the Geneva Conference was a matter of encouragement. People 
felt that it meant a real possibility of normalization in relationships and 
international commerce. They hoped an atmosphere was being created in 
which conflicts could be dealt with peaceably, and the enormous expendi- 
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tures in Yugoslavia and abroad for military security could soon be diverted 
to more creative purposes. 


Comments concerning Yugoslav and Soviet Union relationships indi- 
cated clearly that Yugoslavia intends to maintain its independence of both 
the East and the West, but is ready and eager to cooperate and do business 
with both. With unusual clarity Yugoslavs have been pointing out the 
changes which have taken place within the U. S. S. R. since Stalin’s death, 
particularly as indicated in the visit of Bulganian and Krushchev to Yugo- 
slavia. They have been no less clear in stating that certain neighboring 
Communist states (especially Hungary) have not yet followed the lead of 
the Soviet Union. 


Although we heard little of it while in Yugoslavia, the question of con- 
tinued military aid from America is a delicate one. Yugoslav leaders have 
repeatedly expressed their appreciation for armaments received from 
America and have affirmed their adherence to the agreement on which such 
armament was received; i.e., that U. S. representatives should have the right 
to inspect maintenance of armaments from America, that such armaments 
should not be sold by Yugoslavia, that such armaments would not be given 
away by Yugoslavia. Yugoslav leaders, however, have insisted that they 
cannot permit American representatives to inspect military units equipped 
with Yugoslav equipment. They have added that the question of whether 
they should receive further armaments from America will, for this reason, 
have to depend entirely upon America, but that whatever America should 
decide, Yugoslavia wishes to maintain good relations. 


Serbian Churches. Leaders of the Orthodox church were more than 
gracious in their expression of thanks to Disciples for their solidarity and 
friendship during these past years. Some measure of their feelings is indi- 
cated in an overstatement by one of our friends there: “Without the help of 
the Disciples in the very difficult post-war years the Serbian church might 
well not exist today.” The Serbian churchmen took considerable delight 
in showing to the commission various points at which assistance from 
churches abroad had been most effective: books, beds, and bedding for 
students and clergy; food and clothing for needy clergy and lay people; a 
station wagon (which the patriarch kindly lent us for our own travels) ; 
rebuilding of seminaries; equipment and clothing for the clergy; new hymn- 
books and praper books; and funds for various projects including training 
abroad of new leaders. 

Church Leadership. Membership of the Serbian Orthodox Church, 
estimated at around 5,500,000 immediately after the massacres during the 
War, has now risen again to something between eight and nine million. 
The clergy, which was reduced from a pre-war 2,500 to around 1,500, is 
about the same in number as at the end of the War. The two seminaries 
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which have been restored from an original five have scarcely been able to 
provide enough clergy to keep up with deaths ard retirement. 

The most acute problem facing the Orthodox as well as the Protestant 
churches is that of theological training. Protestant churches, which have no 
theological school in Yugoslavia, are either giving their ministerial candi- 
dates turtorial type of training or are sending them abroad for study. The 
two Orthodox seminaries are crowded. One at Rakovica, visited by the 
commission, with a capacity for about one hundred students is bursting 
out with nearly 250. Applications far exceed possibilities for training. 
Last year, of seventy applicants from one diocese, there was room in the 
seminary to accept only one. Facilities in this former monastery have been 
greatly expanded since two years ago and will be further extended in the 
coming months. It is hoped that another seminary can be added in the near 
future. Textbooks are presently written by the professors and mimeographed 
for the students. One religious education book published with funds from 
Protestant Episcopal and Disciples churches is now being distributed to all 
clergymen and theological students. 

Clergy Association. The Association of Orthodox Clergy, with a mem- 
bership of 85 percent to 90 percent of the clergy, is a mutual help society 
among the clergy, dealing with economic and educational problems. The 
association organizes conferences on specific problems in which the clergy 
are interested, provides accommodations for clergy visiting Belgrade, and 
assists individual members with small grants and other economic aid. The 
association has been effective in securing Social Security status for all 
members of the clergy. It is clear that there has been some tension in the 
past between the association and the official Holy Synod. More recently, 
however, this friction seems to have subsided somewhat, perhaps in part 
because of the general improvement in the economic and political conditions 
of Yugoslavia, and in part because of the mediating influence of the patriarch 
between two opposing wings in the life of the church. The association has 
long pressed for a more democratic process and structure in the life of the 
church; clergymen now have greater possibilities for making their desires 
known in the life of the church and for expressing their responsibility for it. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While scars of tragedy were apparent at many points of the commis- 
sion’s visit, material conditions on the whole were better than anticipated. 
What is more significant is that the spirit of the people was considerably 
higher than one would expect under the circumstances. People were par- 
ticularly eager not for the “dole” kind of assistance, but for facilities to 
enable them to get on with their own self help. What they really wanted from 
abroad was not perpetual material aid but a sense of comradeship and 
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fellowship in whatever circumstance. It is at this level that our task as 
brothers in Christ should perhaps be seen as most imperative. It is an 
ongoing task of mutual solidarity, whether one party is in want, or both, 
or neither. 

Disciples can be thankful for the part they have had in establishing 
abiding ties of understanding and love with people of radically different 
points of view, religiously, politically and economically. The kindness of 
the people to the commission was only one manifestation of the fact that this 
solidarity is very real. 

The time has now come when contact and friendship established at the 
dimension of the post-war inter-church aid must be consolidated and extended 
at the level of a permanent mutuality between Disciples and Christians of 
these lands. To this end we urge upon the whole brotherhood full support 
of such churches through Week of Compassion, close participation in their 
life through the sharing of teachers, leaders, publications and prayers, and 
responsible planning in such matters through our common organ, the World 
Council of Churches. 

We believe, further, that the brotherhood, through its Council on 
Christian Unity, should define procedures and expand the program for the 
best possible involvement in the total life and ministry of the whole world 
church. 

We submit the following specific suggestions for inter-church aid proj- 
ects between Disciples and churches abroad in 1956. (These proposals 
from the commission were made to the Department of Ecumenical Service, 
and have been since incorporated in the program of the Committee on 
Relief Appeals and of the Week of Compassion). 


A. Worwp Councit anp CuurcH Projects ABROAD: 
1. World Council Central Budget $10,000 
Towards costs devolving on World Council of Churches, Geneva, 
in administration of evangelism and youth, inter-church aid, relief, 
reconstruction and related projects. (Balance of Disciples’ share of 
total WCC budget is provided by local congregations through direct 
subscription). 


WCC, Ecumenical Institute and Unity Projects 7,000 
To provide for delegates and students from economically restricted 
areas (e.g., East Europe) to participate in ecumenical courses and 
conferences, for publication of significant study materials, reports 
and other documents, and for assistance in developing cooperative 
work among the churches in areas of tension (e.g., conferences in 
Berlin between churches of East and West). 
3. WCC Ecumenical Studies, Preventive Program in Underdeveloped 

Areas 15,000 
For a three-year study being undertaken in areas of great physical 
need and rapid social change (India and the Far East) in the hope 
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of developing a long-range, preventive program for adequate food, 
housing and social and economic stability. The study will be con- 
cerned not only with the Christian’s immediate responsibility, but 
also that of governments, commercial enterprises, mission agencies, 


and the United Nations. 


4. Yugoslavia 14,000 
To include enlargement of seminary training facilities at the two 
seminaries of the Serbian Church (beds, blankets, expansion of 
dormitories), assistance in replacing clergy in ravaged areas of 
Yugoslavia, and assistance in the printing of a hymnbook and the 
regular journal of the Serbian Church. 


5. Greece 13,000 
Greek Ecumenical Agricultural Team ($3,000); construction of 
church of the Ascension at Zante, where 100 churches were destroyed 
by earthquakes ($10,000). 


6. Turkey 2,000 
Aid to the Ecumenical Patriarchate to enable the Orthodox churches 
to make their contribution in the life of the ecumenical movement. 
A linotype machine to enable the church to take advantage of its 
frontier situation also needed. 


7. Berlin and the East Zone 3,000 
Assistance for training of lay leaders for East Germany, and for 
ecumenical conference and planning centers in Berlin. 


8. Churches in West Europe 3,000 
Token gifts to Italy ($500 for special project), Belgium ($500 for 
the new lay training center), and Orthodox in the West ($2,000 for 
the St. Sergius Seminary in Paris). 


9. Projects of Christian Youth 2,500 
For the provision of a full-time leader to work with promising de- 
velopments of youth work in Lebanon, Turkey, “Palestine” and 
Egypt ($2,000), and for youth projects in Spain and East Europe 
($500). 


10. Ancient Churches 1,000 
For assistance to the Orthodox Churches of Jerusalem and Antioch, 
and the Armenian Patriarchate of Jerusalem, in training new leaders. 
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B. DEPARTMENT OF INTER-CHURCH AID AND SERVICE TO REFUGEES: 


1. Service to Refugees $25,000 

The WCC maintains refugee resettlement workers in 22 countries. 
Its program, together with cooperative efforts of other agencies, in- 
volves reception of and relief to new refugees, screening of sponsors 
and processing of refugees for emigration, providing travel loans, 
training refugees for new occupations, providing pastoral and wel- 
fare services, and maintaining homes for aged or other refugees 
ineligible for emigration. 
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Health 

For treatment of church leaders with TB in Swiss sanitoria, for 
recuperation periods at the Casa Locarno ecumenical rest center, 
and for medical supplies for leaders in East Europe. 


Scholarship Program 

For promising church leaders to prepare themselves for more ade- 
quate leadership in countries other than their own (more than 1200 
from 35 countries since 1946). 


Fraternal Workers’ Program 

For services (winter retreat, publications, oversight) to some 75 
workers appointed by their own churches to some specific responsi- 
bility with another communion in another country. 


Work Camp Program 

For planning and directing ecumenical work camps (1100 campers 
in 34 camps in 27 countries—1954), and consultation on locally- 
sponsored camps. 


Churches in Asia and Africa 

Kenya, rehabilitation work among the Mau Mau (ca. $2,000); 

Malaya, assistance especially for work with refugees from Vietnam 
(ca. $1,000) ; 

Korea, for ecumenical team whose work includes agricultural re- 
habilitation, relief distribution, child welfare, amputee rehabil- 
itation, widows’ homes and women’s vocational training, health 
program (especially anti-TB), hospital assistance (ca. $2,000) ; 

New areas, including Pakistan (flood and drought victims), Indo- 
nesia,, South Africa. 
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Respectfully submitted, 
Greorce WALKER BucKNER, Jr. 
C. O. HAWLEY 
Roy G. Ross 
RosBert Tosias 








The Distress of the Church 


A Meditation on the Actual Condition of the Body of Christ 
By Ronald E. Osborn 


PRESENT-DAY CHRISTIAN THOUGHT is in danger of distorting 
our concept of the church. The trouble is that our attention to biblical the- 
ology, so long overdue, sometimes distracts us from biblical history. We 
let ourselves be carried away by visions of the church’s glory and close our 
eyes to the spotted actuality. 

“Christ loved the church”—how we are moved by such a text!—‘“‘and 
gave himself up for her, that he might sanctify her, having cleansed her by 
the washing of water with the word, that the church might be presented be- 
fore him in splendor, without spot or wrinkle or any such thing, that she 
might be holy and without blemish” (Eph. 5:25-27). One can read endless 
pages of contemporary theological literature in such a vein, in the reports 
of the Faith and Order discussions at Lund and Evanston, and in the writ- 
ings of many high churchmen. And every such word is a faithful witness 
to the intention of Christ for his church. 

But be not deceived. Truth is not mocked. Such glorious visions of the 
transfigured church only intensify the misery of her present situation, and I 
refer not to the assaults of enemies without but to her own inner frailties. 
The distress of the church is no recent development indicating special de- 
generacy in these latter days. A reading of the New Testament reveals pain- 
ful weaknesses at the beginning of her history. At Jerusalem the original 
saints clustered in their poverty, never possessed, for the most part, with 
any sense of world mission, but always ready to censor the defective faith 
of those faraway brethren on whose generosity they depended for their daily 
bread. At Thessalonika languished a company of fanatical and frustrated 
adventists, confused because God did not act as they were certain he must. 
At Corinth a little band of unlikely converts perched precariously on the 
brink of paganism, some of them slipping back into the drunkenness and 
licentiousness from which they had been called by the gospel, and the 
church itself rent by factual strife. In Asia Minor the seven churches fell 
under the judgment of the burning eyes of their Lord. No wonder that St. 
Paul, after listing the hardships he had suffered for the evangel, added 
these words: “And, apart from other things, there is the daily pressure up- 
on me of my anxiety for all the churches. Who is weak, and I am not 
weak?” (2 Cor. 11:28, 29). 

That same distress has prevailed in every century of the church’s life. 
In the first century our Lord sat on the Mount of Olives and wept over Jeru- 
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salem; in the nineteenth Walter Scott climbed to the dome of the Capitol in 
Washington, surveyed the scene, and found himself swept by melancholy 
over the desolate state of the house of God. At no time has the church an 
adequate basis for hope in her own strength. Her reliance must be in her 
Lord, without whom her dishonor cannot be taken away. Wide experience 
only increases our realization of the distress of the church. Who is weak, 
and I am not weak? If one member suffers, all suffer together. 


THE PRESENT DISTRESS OF THE CHURCH 


The church that is to be presented to her Lord without spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing has not lost them yet; she is not yet without blemish. 

In many parts of western Europe Christian life has fallen into cold- 
ness and formalism, incapable of kindling a response in the hearts of the 
people generally. An American marvels at the great cathedrals, magnifi- 
cent monuments of medieval devotion, but he does not find throughout 
Europe the spiritual vitality to build such churches today. Indeed, he won- 
ders if the congregations there could even maintain the buildings they have 
inherited from a glorious past if it were not for the toll paid by the thou- 
sands of tourists who throng to see the temples reared by the Age of Faith. 

The old ceremonies of the established churches have become for many 
mere secular tribal rites, acknowledged forms of community behavior emp- 
tied of their transforming power. So, one who had been a teacher of re- 
ligion in the public schools told us, many adolescents in the rural parishes 
of Switzerland look forward eagerly to their confirmation as a symbol of 
their emancipation from parental control. After they have been confirmed 
they are free to smoke and go to dances and engage in other “adult” activi- 
ties. In such a frame of mind many young people go through their cate- 
chetical classes, accept the rite of confirmation, receive their first com- 
munion, and leave the church, never or seldom to return again. 

Jesus foretold a time when the love of many would grow cold; surely 
such a time has come. In spite of the upsurge of Barthian theology, a de- 
natured gospel perilously close to idealistic humanism sounds from some 
continental pulpits. We attended an English-speaking church in Italy for 
two Sundays: the congregation droned through the liturgy, its majesty lost 
in the whining of creed and hymn, and the rector delivered harmless little 
moral homilies with no surging realization either of God’s grace or of man’s 
response. I came away from that church with a deeper understanding than 
ever of the need for the Wesleyan revival in the eighteenth century and of 
something like it in our own time. 

Even where the influence of Karl Barth has been felt, the situation is 
not necessarily better. A close observer of the continental scene has com- 
mented, 
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The exclusive spirit of the European Barthians is only one element 
in a sort of planetary system that finds another fixed point in disdain for 
activity. There is evidence here of the onset of intellectualism. . . . An 
astonishing number of Barthians preach to exclusively bourgeois congre- 
gations without apparent uneasiness. Nor do their sermons leave a ques- 
tion with the listener. There is a disembodiment about their doctrine of 
the Word of God; it seems hardly possible at times that it is their inten- 
tion to speak of the Jesus Christ who became flesh and dwelt in humilia- 
tion among us. 

For Barthians, as for anyone, intellectualism requires a special vo- 
cabulary and makes for even deeper involvement in questions of private 
interest. A man fully occupied with a topic that interests only himself is 
unwittingly borne away from other men. A minister thus alienated from 
the common life of his parish is not likely to sense the proper time and 
the proper way to present the evangel to another man who is himself en- 
tangled in a personal labyrinth.’ 


The heavy emphasis on theology has had other effects not altogether 
wholesome. A young German minister who had studied with the divinity 
faculties of three universities scoffed to us at the idea of religious educa- 
tion. What can we hope to accomplish through it? Everything depends on 
the Spirit of God, who may choose to save a man when the gospel is 
preached, but efforts at religious education are to no avail. We could not 
help observing that some of our students who were most interested in the- 
ology were least concerned about persons. The phenomenon is apparent in 
the now popular discussion concerning the Christian witness to Israel; few 
of the young theologs who have become so enamored of the problem have 
any Jewish acquaintances with whom they are endeavoring to share the gos- 
pel. The discussion is academic. 

The church is enslaved to tradition. In Switzerland I attended service 
in an ancient rural church. The minister rushed through the sermon and 
hurried from the building to get in his car and drive to another parish half 
a mile away for a later service. Both churches belong to the same confes- 
sion. Neither one had two dozen worshipers present. Our first inclination 
as Americans would be to combine the congregations. But they belong to 
separate villages which were separate medieval manors, and the illogic of 
history dictates their present weakness. 

In Greece the situation is even more distressing. For two hours an 
American Episcopalian and I talked with an earnest and sensitive young 
Orthodox layman. The son of a priest, he has studied theology and has 
given his life to one of the movements for the renewal of the church. One 
by one he analyzed with rare discernment and concern the problems con- 
fronting the Greek church in its own interior life and its witness to the peo- 
ple. Again and again the solution was obvious but impossible: tradition 


1. Elwyn A. Smith, “Barth among the Barthians.” Reprinted by permission of The Christian 
Century from the issue of August 10, 1955. 
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stood in the way—not just ancient custom, but the laws of the church. These 
can be altered only by an ecumenical council, which cannot now be held. 
Speaking of some of the new bishops, and even of the ecumenical patriarch, 
who see the needs and would like to meet them, our friend said, “Personally, 
we are liberal, but officially we must hold to tradition.” 

Wherever we traveled, we found the church in weakness. Nowhere, it 
seems, is she free of jealousy and place-seeking among the clergy; in Ger- 
many and Scandinavia these break out now and then in open scandal. In 
Geneva, the Roman Catholic population is growing by an influx from the 
rural areas; the city of Calvin may well be lost, in time, to the Reformed 
tradition. In Egypt the old schism between Greeks and Copts still divides 
the Christian minority. In Turkey there are essentially no converts after 
years of missionary labor; the interplay of “Christian” civilization with 
that of the Muslims has been marked with such hostility for centuries that 
the church’s witness is vitiated. In one circle of missionary influence, we 
met a Turk who has carefully read through the New Testament with an in- 
structor. He regards himself as a “Jesus-ist”; he will not call himself a 
Christian. In the Holy Land one is oppressed by credulity and spiritual 
inadequacy. 

We may hasten to prescribe for all these ills of the church across the 
sea, but before we have written our easy formula, a Voice of Judgment 
sternly intones: “Physician, heal thyself.” And we know that we too are 
patients, not doctors; our weakness also cries out for healing. We celebrate 
the activism of our American churches, but sometimes must ask ourselves 
uncomfortably searching questions about its motivation. We rejoice in the 
upsurge of church attendance and membership within our borders, but not 
without troubled ponderings as to whether these phenomena really indicate 
spiritual revival or merely a new form of “established religion” within our 
society. We pride ourself on our “success” in Christian work and then 
realize that the standards by which we measure our achievements do not 
always derive from the gospel. We protest against, yet must acknowledge 
the truth in the charge that the American churches have fallen into “sub- 
urban captivity.” 

Everywhere in Europe and the Middle East, despite personal courtesies 
extended to visitors and even manifestations of Christian affection, there is 
distrust of America and of our religious life. Certainly as our Christianity 
has impinged on the Old World, it has not always commended itself as a 
blessing. Churchmen in Germany, Italy, Greece, and elsewhere have been 
offended by the noisy invasion of our sects. In the tiny nation of Israel 
alone are scores of missionaries, many of whom lack the sense of respon- 
sibility toward the whole body of Christ. There, and in the Arab part of the 


2. See Gibson Winter, “The Church in Suburban Captivity,” The Christian Century, Vol. 
LXXII, (Sept. 28, 1955), p. 1112. 
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Holy Land, they are not creating Christian community but shattering it. 
Rarely do they convert an adult Moslem or Jew, but prey upon the tiny 
groups of Christians in the ancient churches, teaching them to shout instead 
of to chant, to sing jazzy choruses instead of Kyrie eleison, and creating - 
much ill feeling. 

Surely at the point of its divisions, the distress of the church is most 
painfully manifest. And the sharpest stabs of agony come from the realiza- 
tion that no ready cure is at hand. In the Graduate School of Ecumenical 
Studies it was my privilege to lead an eager group of young theologs from 
various communions in a Faith and Order seminar. Already they had dis- 
covered strong bonds of spiritual oneness among themselves and had de- 
veloped for one another feelings of deep personal affection. Yet as they 
wrestled with the problem of division and diversity within the body of 
Christ as seen by their various communions they found themselves utterly 
frustrated by their inability to reach any sort of solving agreement. In 
such an hour, Christians come to realize that our unity is not a matter of our 
achievement, much as we are obligated to strive for it. In our distress, all 
of us in the church are bound together in a common fate. If one member 
is ill, all are sick together. 

This is not the kind of report one likes to bring, and it is not the whole 
story. But whether a man knows only one congregation in rural Indiana or, 
by some sort of omniscience, all the people of God around the world, he is 
weighed down by the distress of the church. Who is weak, and I am not 
weak? Wretched man that I am! Who will deliver me from this body of 
death? Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord. 


THE DELIVERER OF THE CHURCH 


But there is deliverance for the church of Christ. 


Though with a scornful wonder 
Men see her sore oppress’d, 

By schisms rent asunder, 
By heresies distress’d, 

Yet saints their watch are keeping, 
The cry goes up, ‘How long?’ 

And soon the night of weeping 
Shall be the morn of song. 


For she on earth hath union 
With God the Three in One... . 


There is the secret of the church’s health, through all her distress. She is 
the body of Christ and receives her life from her Head. 

In the Decameron Boccaccio tells a cynical story of an upright Jew 
named Abraham whom a pious friend had long tried to win to the Christian 
faith. At last the Jew announced his intention of going to Rome to see for 
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himself the vicar of Christ. He returned in due course, telling of sin and 
corruption he had seen in high places. Then to everyone’s surprise, Abra- 
ham asked for baptism. He could not explain the persistence of the church, 
with all its sin and frailty, unless the Holy Spirit was really at work in it. 

The point of the story is not necessarily as cynical as Boccaccio’s 
reader might think. How else, except by the presence of Christ, do we ex- 
plain the health of the church, pulsing through all its life? For all its sin 
and frailty, it is not a dying organism, but one undergoing constant and 
glorious renewal. If there is senility or infection in the body, there are also 
“white corpuscles in Europe” and Asia and America, wherever the redeem- 
ing Christ is permitted to work in the lives of men. So every member is en- 
abled to “grow up in every way into him who is the head, into Christ, from 
whom the whole body, joined and knit together by every joint with which it 
is supplied, when each part is working properly, makes bodily growth and 
upbuilds itself in love” (Eph. 4:15, 16). 


The glory of the church must never be forgotten; it is all the more 
glorious for the refractory material with which God has chosen to work. 
Out of unlikely persons like ourselves it is his intention to form the church 
—-glorious, holy, spotless, without blemish—and he is doing it. 














Signs of Renewal in the European Churches 


By Walter W. Sikes 
TWO MONTHS IN EACH OF TWO SUMMERS spent in western 


Europe barely provide time enough to form reliable judgments about the 
vitality of the churches, even though these months were spent largely in talk- 
ing with leaders of the churches and visiting significant centers where signs 
of fresh vigor and a new orientation are evident. Although I tried to pre- 
pare for these experiences beforehand and have supplemented observations 
and conversations with further and more enlightening investigations since 
returning to America, what I say here is perhaps fragmentary, but I hope 
not superficial. To those who have been in close touch with recent move- 
ments in the life of the church in relation to the contemporary cultural situ- 
ation it will be nothing new; other readers, however, need to know of these 
challenging and encouraging developments. 


Tue De-CuHRISTIANIZATION OF EUROPE 


The primary concern of the two travelling seminars through western 
Europe was to inquire into the relations of the churches to the current social, 
economic and political situation. My impression before I left, that during 
the last century or so the churches, Protestant and Catholic, had lost effec- 
tive contact with the people in general but that since the recent war a very 
effective if small minority within the churches had been shocked into a 
realization that European culture had become de-christianized and had been 
galvanized into new patterns of response, was generally confirmed although 
in certain respects corrected. I observed also that an important minority 
of the people who had suffered alienation from the church were turning 
back to it with a certain expectant hunger but, as yet, with reservations and 
with hesitancy. Bishop Hanns Lilje had expressed this shortly after the 


end of the war: 
A great—a very great part of the Christian message no longer reaches the 
ears of these people at all. It is not because of opposition, but because 
of inability to understand what is meant. . . . The peculiar atitude of the 
men whom we encounter here is perhaps best described by these two 
words—estrangement and honesty.’ 


The growing secularization and de-christianization of the European 
peoples had been foreseen by at least a few unusually perceptive persons 
several decades before it became evident to the ordinary devoted churchman 
during World War II. In fact, Schleiermacher, about 1825, had predicted 


1. The Ecumenical Review, Vol. I (1948-49), p. 401. 
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that the life of the church and the life of the “spirit”—what we might call 
the cultural concerns of the arts, the sciences, the intellectual life of men 
and even their political and social interests—were to move in opposite direc- 
tions and finally become completely distinct. By 1945 the fact of aliena- 
tion had become widely evident to clergy and laity alike, or at least to many 
among them, in both the Roman Catholic and the Protestant communions. 

It is not my purpose here to attempt a full-scale analysis of this move- 
ment toward secularization; that has been well done by many recent writers. 
But it is necessary to sketch the major aspects of this development within 
Protestantism. Against this background, we shall set a brief summary of 
some of the more obvious signs of renewal on the part of the church in its 
concern for the whole of life and on the part of the unchurched for the life 
of the spirit as given in the church. There were three principal expressions 
of the movement toward the de-christianization of European society. The 
first of these was the alienation of the proletariat from the churches; the 
second was the development of a deep skepticism, even cynicism, on the part 
of a large number of influential intellectual leaders, with respect not only to 
the message and meaning of the church but also with respect to all moral 
and spiritual values; and the third was the development of various forms of 
spiritual life without, and often against, the church. 


EsTRANGEMENT OF THE WORKERS 


The first of these, the alienation of the workers as a class, took much 
the same form all over Europe in the middle half of the nineteenth century. 
The economic and social dislocations that constituted the darker side of the 
Industrial Revolution created a large class of dispossessed industrial work- 
ers, the proletariat, whose plight was generally bad. By 1850 profound so- 
cial discontent had expressed itself in the various form of socialistic revo- 
lutionary movements, of which Marxism was only one. Whatever the vir- 
tues and vices of these movements, they represented, certainly in the minds 
of the working masses, morally imperative efforts to establish justice, free- 
dom and human dignity. And by the same token, these workers and the few 
intellectual leaders who championed their cause regarded the state as their 
antagonist in the struggle, since it was everywhere the guardian of the status 
quo. The fact that the church was also everywhere allied with the state made 
it all but inevitable that these same workers regard the church as not only 
indifferent to their struggle but actually hostile to it. Moreover, despite a 
number of minority movements within the churches in practically every 
country of western Europe which did champion some form of social revolu- 
tion, on the whole the institutional churches were guardians of the status quo. 

Three recent words of responsible Christian leaders from different 
countries sum up the consequences of this situation in our own day. 
R. Rognon, a pastor-worker in a factory near Paris, writes: 
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The cleavage between the working class masses and Christianity in all its 
ecclesiastical manifestations, the indifference or hostility of the people 
toward everything that is lumped together as “religion,” these are phe- 
nomena observable everywhere.” 
Penry Jones, industrial secretary of the Iona Community, speaks of the situ- 
ation in Scotland in these words: 
As a social class, “workers” had an experience quite different from that 
of most church members. Out of bitter struggle they had grown their 
own institutions, trade unions, cooperatives and political parties. . . . To 
them the churches were extraneous, and the Labor Party and trade unions 
indigenous.* 
An Anglican Commission on “the Conversion of England” just after World 
War II stated, “There can be no doubt that there is a wide gulf between the 
Church and the people,” and added that there is a “wholesale drift from 
organized religion.” This is represented not only in the factors cited by the 
commission but in many others, significantly in the decline of the numbers 
of men entering the priesthood. In 1914 there were about 20,000 Anglican 
clergymen in Britain; in 1951 there were only 15,000. 


ALIENATION OF THE INTELLECTUALS 


With respect to the intellectuals the situation is quite similar, though 
for different reasons. If the socialist movement was a “revolution from 
beneath,” there was a second “revolution from above” led by the philoso- 
phers, scientists, artists, historians, and even theological and biblical schol- 
ars. This took two related but distinguishable forms. The one was essen- 
tially scientific, philosophical, rationalistic; the other was aesthetic, cul- 
tural, mystical, and thus generally anti-rational. It is impossible here to do 
more than briefly indicate the main features of these. 

Stemming from the Renaissance renewal of confidence in man and the 
sufficiency of this world, and finding its classical philosophical expressions 
in the Enlightenment, a philosophical-scientific world-view emerged in the 
nineteenth century that by-passed the church. In its rationalist-idealist 
forms it set forth a view of the universe as a self-existent, autonomous, and 
infinite reality, amenable to the processes of pure thought. Often calling 
itself theistic, it was generally pantheistic, as in the classical case of Spin- 
oza, for whom religion was “the intellectual love of God.” Hegel, its most 
influential nineteenth century apostle, defended himself from the charge of 
indifference to the church by saying’ “Denken ist auch Gottesdienst’” (to 
think is also service to God). Thus a religion of reason came to displace 
the religion of the Mystery of the Incarnation, the consequences of which 
for the church were clearly foreseen a century ago by Kierkegaard, who 
attacked it with passionate, if somewhat exaggerated, criticism. 


2. “The Problem of Evangelism,” The Ecumenical Review, Vol. II (1949-50), p. 3. 
3. “The Iona Community—Industrial Work,” The Student World, XLVI (1953), p. 302. 
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In its empirical-positivist form this world-view produced the scientific 
and technological revolution of the modern world. Planting itself upon the 
basis of “Facts” and motivated by belief in the perfectibility of man in all 
the dimensions of his individual and social existence, this optimism doubt- 
less contributed largely to the fabulous achievements of our age—in tech- 
nics, medicine, social reform, and in historical understanding of the liter- 
ary, sociological, and psychological data of religion itself. Pope Pius IX 
was the first leader of Christendom to attack this point of view. His Syl- 
labus of 1864 indicated the clear dangers to the historic faith which he dis- 
cerned in the position, but also betrayed the Catholic church into an antag- 
onism toward the virtues of liberalism, democracy and open-minded science. 
Protestant attacks on the method and findings of the sciences in biology 
(evolution), geology, psychology, and especially biblical studies manifested 
the same ambivalence. On the one hand, these pointed up a grave fallacy 
in the position—a fallacy explicitly championed by such scientists as 
Haeckel and Huxley, such social reformers as Marx and G. B. Shaw, such 
philosophers as Bertrand Russell, such psychologists as Freud, such bibli- 
cal critics as David Strauss and Christian Baur, all of whom rejected all 
transcendent aspects of religion. On the other hand, these attacks repelled 
scientists and intellectuals generally from the fellowship of the church, 
which seemed to be, and often was, endeavoring to maintain an untenable 
dogma in the face of reason and fact. 

The over-optimistic secularism that stemmed from these faiths in the 
constitutive and ordering power of human reason and the competency of 
human powers was rudely shattered for many by the events of the last four 
decades. During this period “the easy comedy was transformed in a flash 
into grim and stark tragedy,” remarks B. C. Plowright, the London Congre- 
gationalist. “There was neither rhyme, reason nor moral desert to be dis- 
covered in the way in which agony and death [fell]. They fell as indis- 
criminately on the best as on the worst.” He asks if it is any wonder that 
a generation which had been taught to form its judgment on “Facts” should 
“declare that it could see no meaning at all in the fundamental processes in 
the Universe? that life had no meaning at all?” Another aspect of the same 
intellectual movement of the last generations, which despaired of the dis- 
covery or even the existence of any absolute truths or values and took refuge 
in an ethic of relativism, combined with this spirit of disillusionment to 
produce widespread skepticism and cynicism, and in extreme forms a deep 
nihilism. 

Georges Crespy, professor of theology in Montpellier University, while 
hesitating to say that his description is universally valid for the intellectuals 
of Europe, does venture to assert that everywhere among these is observable 
“the death of great political enthusiasms, the ironic (and often painful) re- 
fusal to believe in the key words of classical humanism—freedom, justice, 
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democracy, and so forth.” This attitude is characterized in the realm of 
ideas by “the will to reject both the flabby Christianity of the nineteenth 
century and the progressive and strongly atheistic scientism of the same 
period.””* 


“RELIGION” OUTSIDE THE CHURCH 


The paragraphs above have already insinuated the rise of movements 
having the character of religion, in that they possessed a world-view, an ob- 
ject of devotion, and in some degree an ethic. During the last century or 
so such movements showed themselves as rivals of the church in Europe. 

There was, however, one movement much more explicitly religious, 
with all the power of mystic emotion and of group empathy, which was 
strongest in Germany but spread generally throughout western Europe, 
which was without and against the Church. It was in all its expressions a 
romantic idealization of feeling, of power (especially of the will), of group 
solidarity. Nietzsche’s familiar exhortation, in the words of Zarathustra— 
“Dead are all the Gods; now do we desire the Superman to live! Let this 
_be our final will at the great noon-tide!”—was its most extreme nineteenth 
century expression, although it was given other forms by Wagner, Goethe, 
von Hartmann and many others. In Britain Carlyle and the philosopher 
McTaggart from widely different premises furthered its cause. Bergson in 
France, and particularly some of his disciples, were its advocates. In Ger- 
many it took two expressions of disastrous significance. In the one, it be- 
came “Germanized Christianity,” from which all “foreign elements” were 
cast out while the “Indo-Aryan” spirit was exalted. In the other, it in- 
formed the youth movement, negatively in “its rebellion against flabby 
school routine, insincere church attendance, flatulent concerts, boring 
parties, ... well-meant but repellent counsel about ways of getting along 
in the world”; and positively, in fellowships of adventure, austerity, nature- 
empathy and a deep mystic sense of Bunderlebnis—the feeling of being 
fused together into a living whole with others.° Such expressions both 
among young people and adults, were brands ready for the holocaust of 
Hitler, and they readily yielded themselves to the burning. 


THE RESPONSE OF THE CHURCHES 


That much of this unhappy situation can be charged against the 
churches themselves has already been suggested. H. H. Walz, formerly of 
the staff of the World Council of Churches, pointedly sums up the matter in 
saying that by the time of World War I the churches were already becoming 
“a constantly dwindling coterie of elderly pious people who could not cope 

4. The Student World, Vol. XLVI (1953), p. 187. 


5. This story of the youth movements of Germany is magnificiently told by Howard Becker, 
German Youth: Bond or Free. (Kegan Paul, 1946). 
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with modern society and who certainly had no message for it, or at least 
none that it could take seriously.”* This was due to many factors which we 
can not analyze here: Lutheran theology, which assigned authority for all 
secular orders, including the “visible” or institutional church, to the state 
and thus vacated the practical aspects of life; the development of a pietism 
which found solace and salvation in individualistic satisfactions of the 
spirit; and where these impediments did not exist, as in Calvinistic cultures, 
such as Holland, Scotland, and to some degree England, a close identity of 
church with state which left the church open to the charge of responsibility 
for all the ills of the commonwealth while it reduced its power to criticize 
and correct these ills. 

How difficult it is for the church to overcome these handicaps is aptly 
illustrated by a recent incident in the Bundestag, the parliament of the West 
German Republic. When in the summer of 1955, during the debates on 
German re-armament, five hundred prominent leaders of the German Evan- 
gelical Church sent a petition protesting this reversal in national policy, one 
of the Bundestag members of the party in power rejected it, saying that it 
was “‘a message from the church that claims to be a message that applies to 
politics; and that is an unheard of thing in the Protestant Church.” It was 
hardly unheard of in 1955, but it was rare before 1915 anywhere on the 
continent of Europe.’ The high-handed frontal attack upon the churches by 
Hitler and his colleagues brought all these issues into sharp focus, and the 
continuing Communist threat and policy have kept them there. These anti- 
Christian forces served the double purpose of revealing to the churches the 
depth of the de-christianization of culture that has taken place and the weak- 
nesses in their life and ministry, and of shaking profoundly the compla- 
cency and indifference of those who had ignored the Christian message. The 
result has been an important renewal of life within the churches and an in- 
creased influence upon the lives of those without. I want to indicate three 
ways in which this renewal is expressing itself. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


For one thing, it has provoked a critical re-examination of formal theo- 
logical training of the ministry and has produced a number of significant 
innovations. Theological education in Europe has been carried on, for the 
most part, by theological faculties of the universities, having the same gen- 
eral character and status as other professional faculties. The curriculum 
was based upon biblical studies in Hebrew and Greek, and upon historical 

6. The Ecumenical Review, Vol. V (1952-53), p. 131. 

7. One must make an exception of Britain to this generalization. What has happened to 
reverse the ancient Lutheran position in our day in Germany happened in its own way in England 
during the Cromwellian revolution, and never since has it been surprising that the Protestant 


Church would take responsibility for the secular orders of life. And the Catholic strain in Anglican- 
ism served to relate this communion responsibly to society long before the present day. 
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and systematic theology. Disciplines that have with difficulty recently won 
places in the course of the American seminary have scarcely been recognized 
anywhere in Europe until quite recently, and still are absent from the tradi- 
tional university courses. I refer to religious education, social ethics, psy- 
chology, counselling, and other “practical” courses. Even the principles of 
parish administration and of the preparation and delivery of sermons have 
been left for the most part to the institutions of the church for post-univer- 
sity training. Stewart W. Herman, from a background of intimate acquain- 
tance with the situation, especially in Germany, remarks: 
Most churchmen are fully aware that the theological faculties of German 
universities—-even long before Hitler—had become nothing more than the 
efficient purveyors of a scientific learning from which the warm Evan- 
gelical spirit so essential for workers in the average parish had been 
scrupulously eliminated. They are now determined that if the reconsti- 
tuted faculties do not possess this valuable quality, independent semi- 
naries must be founded.*® 
Both courses suggested by Herman are being pursued—new seminaries are 
being built and operated, and the university courses are being closely scru- 
tinized. In 1952 two theological professors published an article entitled, 
“Reform of Theological Studies,” which had grown out of much discussion 
among theologians and pastors in the Evangelical Church of Westphalia 
and even more widely in the German Evangelical Church. Their thesis has 
provoked considerable comment and some dissent, though for the most part 
it has won approval: 
The necessity of a reform of the training of the rising generation of min- 
isters in their studies, their practical task as pastors, and in their post- 
graduate training as preachers (Predigerseminar) is not disputed by any 
one with insight today.° 


Just what reforms are to be made in university studies in Germany is 
yet to be decided, but the trend of discussion would indicate two felt needs: 
(1) to orient studies more to the actual work of the parish, and (2) to bring 
the theological student into lively engagement with the contemporary world. 
There has been much criticism by non-theological Christian students of the 
“ghetto existence” of theologs, in which they are isolated from the real 
problems of living today. A theological student of Bonn University ap- 
praises the isolation thus: 

The ghetto existence of theological students is simply a consequence of 

the fact that Christians do not put into action the claim of the Gospel to 

penetrate into public life, because they do not find the proper relationship 

between faith and life. . . . The common enemy is finally the division of 
reality into the secular and the sacred sphere. This separation is as for- 
8. Rebirth of the German Church (Harper & Brothers, 1946), p. 179. 
9. Wilhelm Hahn and Hans-Heinrich Wolf, “Reform des Theologiestudiums,” Monatschrift 
fiir Pastoraltheologie, April, 1952. Professor Hahn is at Heidelberg and Professor Wolf has recently 


gone from Bethel to succeed Hendrik Kraemer as director of the Ecumenical Institute at Chateau 
de Bossey, near Geneva. 
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eign to the Gospel as the breaking up of the congregation into laymen 
and theologians; the Gospel knows only the crisis of the spirit which cuts 
through the midst of every man’s life.’° 


One must notice three new schools for theological education not related 
to universities, in which deliberate effort is being made to meet these two 
needs. The oldest actually began in 1935 as an “underground seminary” 
when Hitler had perverted the theological faculties of the universities. In 
1945 it was revived in West Berlin as the Kirchliche Hochschule, and now 
has a distinguished faculty, a vigorous academic program, and a student 
body which brings together in one community of study and work students 
from the West and from the East; in fact, about eighty-five percent of the 
students are from East Germany and intend to go back there upon gradu- 
ation. Every hour of study is pursued in acute recognition of the relevance 
of theology, and of the ministry, to a world in distress. 

A second new school is in Driebergen, Holland, and bears the signifi- 
cant name of Kerk en Wereld—Church and World. More exactly, the three- 
year program for training ministers is only one of many training activities 
that go on in Kerk en Wereld. The curriculum is built around a three-year 
course in “Theology,” which includes biblical studies, historical and dog- 
matic theology. But it makes a large place for psychology, sociology, so- 
cial ethics, the arts, and religious education, and gives practical training in 
preparation for five types of Christian leadership: youth work, personnel 
management in industry and business, social work, social settlement man- 
agement, and evangelism. 

William Temple College was begun in 1947 by a group within the 
Church of England (first at Hawarden and later moved to Rugby), with the 
specific purposes, as stated by its principal, Professor Jessop, of providing 
“a Christian understanding . . . of the whole of our complex society today.” 
Students may prepare here for their theological examinations but also for 
examinations for public services of several kinds. Shorter term students 
join these longer term men from time to time. The traditional theological 
studies are set alongside such courses as “Christian Leadership in Indus- 
try,” studies in education to equip teachers for the free (public) schools, 
(who may take one year’s study in theology), studies in preparation for so- 
cial work and for administration of services in the “welfare state” (as pro- 
bation officers, administrators of financial benefits, etc.), and other courses 
of practical value in contemporary society. 


INSTITUTES FOR CHRISTIAN LAYMEN 


All of these schools undertake to prepare ministers for churches that 
will be engaged with the world, and the latter two provide also training for 


10. Quoted by Keith R. Bridston, in an unpublished paper, “Theological Training in the 
Modern World,” presented at a Conference on Ecumenical Student Exchange and Theological 
Education, Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, 1954. 
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Christian laymen and laywomen who expect to work in ordinary lay activi- 
ties with an explicit Christian mission. As a second type of response by the 
churches, one must mention a number of other training centers which have 
developed, especially in Germany, where the training of laymen and lay- 
women is paramount. Through conferences of all kinds of professional and 
vocational groups, from a few days in length to some months, an effort is 
made to penetrate all secular activities with the Christian understanding of 
life. These “Evangelical Academies” began under the leadership of Eber- 
hard Mueller at Bad Boll, near Stuttgart, and have now increased to seven- 
teen in number—three being in East Germany. Three-fourths of the public 
school teachers of southern Germany, for example, have participated in 
these; most of the top-ranking journalists attended a conference called by 
Bishop Lilje, where the question was, “What does it mean to be a Christian 
journalist in Germany today?” Various other vocational groups have en- 
gaged in similar programs. The same kind of thing goes on at Kerk en 
Wereld and at the Ecumenical Institute in Chateau de Bossey, near Geneva. 
The Dutch Reformed Church has established a Sociological Institute, related 
to the program at Kerk en Wereld, where the techniques, methods, and find- 
ings of the social sciences are made available directly to the churches to 
provide guidance in many kinds of practical decisions. One of the more 
interesting projects has been to study the situation of the “lost groups”— 
intellectuals, laborers, small farmers. 


CENTERS OF CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


Three illustrations of a third type of Christian response may be merely 
mentioned. The first of these is the Iona Community, based in an ancient 
abbey on Iona Isle, in the Lower Hebrides, and maintaining a related cen- 
ter in the worker residence section of Glasgow. Pastors, students and lay 
leaders spend their times during the summer in a kind of neo-monastic com- 
munity on the island, where they combine work, worship, study, and com- 
munal living—all related to the restoration of the ancient church and its 
several buildings. These persons pledge themselves to go back into the in- 
dustrial centers of Scotland, where they maintain their sense of community 
and certain obligations of shared income and responsibilities. 

The other two examples are located in the Ruhr valley—one in an in- 
dustrial town, the other in an old farm estate. The first is called an Evan- 
gelical Social Institute, and is at Friedewald near Betzdorf. Here under 
Christian auspices is maintained a community of workers, and of others who 
serve the industrial life of the area, where the meaning of the Christian 
gospel is sought in conversation, study and experimentation. The other is 
Haus Villigst. Here voung men and women live together in a community in 
which it is intended that “nobody can be sad, fall ill, have his birthday, or 
be tactless, without being consoled, nursed, celebrated or criticized by all.” 
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Some of the residents go out to labor in mines or factories to earn money 
for their university education. Others serve a three-year apprenticeship for 
some trade. In the universities or in their trades, they are encouraged to 
maintain the activities of group discussion engaged in at the Haus, seeking 
the Christian understanding of life and seeking also to evangelize the non- 
believers. “One and all who live and work at Haus Villigst are emigrants 
from the past,” Klaus von Bismarck, its Director, has stated, and “none of 
them want to return to that past.” 


In conclusion, it must be said that the instances mentioned above are 
only a few of many centers where Christians of Europe seek fellowship, the 
sharing of ideas in discussion and study, worship, and inspiration, with the 
hope of finding the insight and power by which to bring the whole Gospel 
to bear upon the whole of life. What H. H. Walz says about the change in 
the atttiude of the intellectual may also be said of much of the proletariat 
of western Europe: 


After long estrangement, the Church and scientific theology have found 
out that they belong together and are responsible for each other. In fact, 
this is the first time in Christian history that a religious community and 
scientific research have been so closely related to one another."* 


ll. Op. cit., p. 131. 








The Lordship of Christ 


Spiritual and Ecumenical Implications of a 
Central Christian Doctrine 


By Perry Epler Gresham 


THE LODESTAR OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION is the lordship 
of Christ. Oscar Cullman in his notable volume, Christ and Time, points to 
the fact that from the Christian viewpoint time starts neither at the end nor 
at the beginning, but in the middle. Every calendar recognizes this biblical 
fact by dating all events as either Anno Domini or “before Christ.” The 
primitive biblical conception of time, according to this distinguished Swiss 
scholar, is not metaphysical, but rather a genuine continuum, with endless 
extension into the past and with endless projection into the future. Time is 
centered in Jesus Christ. 

The hymns which we sing in the churches give testimony to the cen- 
trality of the Lord. Consider for example, the familiar “In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory, towering o’er the wrecks of time”; “Jesus Shall Reign 
Where’er the Sun”; “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name”; “In Christ There 
Is No East or West.” The list could be multiplied to include the major 
section of almost every Christian hymnal. 

There is scarcely a church that does not have some symbol of Christ’s 
presence. The most universal Christian object is the cross. It stands above 
the skyline of great industrial areas. It appears superimposed upon the 
purple horizon of evening in western villages. It stands at the center of a 
myriad chancels. It has been worked into majestic stained glass windows. 
Devout people make its sign as a sort of prayerful gesture. The worship 
of Christendom centers in the lordship of Jesus Christ. 

The third World Conference on Faith and Order in Lund, Sweden, in 
1952, came face to face with the primacy of “One Lord” as the basis for 
any conversations with reference to reunion. To be sure, there were still 
exponents of confessional viewpoints attempting to explain their particular 
witness to the other delegates. This process, however, was for those who 
had not quite caught up with the ecumenical movement. The forward thrust 
of the conference was toward that towering, lone Figure who spoke to the 
early apostles in the memorable words, “All authority hath been given into 
my hands both in heaven and on earth.” The doctrine of the lordship of 
Christ stands in judgment over the divided traditions of Christendom. Our 
human traditions may be very precious but they seem strangely unimportant 
when one looks up in adoration at the Lord of all creation. The conference 
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closed, having selected a theme for the next meeting at Evanston. That 
theme was “Our Oneness in Christ and Our Disunity as Churches.” What 
clearer testimony could be given to the fact that the dominant idea at the 
conference was the lordship of Christ? As one theologian said in the Study 
Committee of the Commission on Faith and Order, “We have discovered 
that, prior to the ecclesiological questions that have engaged our time and 
attention here, there is the more basic Christological question.” 


The Faith and Order meeting at Evanston attempted to move forward 
from this assumption. The confused witness from divergent sources al- 
lowed only meager progress. The Study Committee of the commission, 
meeting in Davos, Switzerland, in 1955, implemented a series of studies 
intended to bring theological light to bear upon the predicament in which 
divided Christendom finds itself. It was agreed that the next meeting of 
the commission should devote itself to a consideration of the doctrine of 
baptism as implied by the massive fact that Christ is Lord. A theological 
review of baptismal doctrine is long overdue. 


The doctrine of the lordship of Christ can be stated very simply. It is 
the biblical teaching that in the incarnation, ministry, atonement, and resur- 
rection of Christ, evil was defeated though not eliminated. All brutality, 
sin, and death were defeated in principle. In the beginning, God’s univer- 
sal purpose for man’s salvation met with the sinful, arrogant, human Prome- 
thean striving. The light of His love was then entrusted to the Hebrew peo- 
ple—not as a privilege for them but as a high responsibility. When their 
response was inadequate, God’s redemptive agency was a remnant which 
included the noble prophets. In the fullness of time his saving light was 
brought into brilliant focus in a star that stood like an exclamation point 
above the hills of Judea. Its brilliance was yet enhanced in the word ut- 
tered on a Galilean mountain top, or a parable spoken by the shore of a 
flashing blue lake. When darkness settled down over all the land and an 
earthquake shuddered in the heart of a city, there was a cry of anguish 
that spoke more eloquently than human mind could comprehend. When 
Christ said, “It is finished,” and the world was at its blackest, the saving 
light of God was at its brightest. With the jubilant song of the resurrec- 
tion, the light of a new day began to spread across the world. Salvation, 
beginning with the apostles, spreads from person to person and land to land 
until finally the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign forever, and evermore! 


The New Testament clearly implies that the early church held Christ to 
be Lord over all creation, even though secular orders in history and violence 
in the physical world failed to recognize his lordship. Death and unful- 
filled love are still the lot of man, but they cannot possess him, for God has 
given us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ! 
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THE DisciIPLES AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE LORDSHIP OF CHRIST 


It is in the purview of this paper to consider the relationship between 
the nineteenth century Restoration movement (out of which issued the com- 
munion known as Disciples of Christ) and the central Christian doctrine of 
the lordship of Christ. At first blush one would be inclined to argue that 
the non-theological orientation of the Disciples would suggest the centrality 
of other concerns, such as the Bible and its message, the way of salvation, 
the restoration of the primitive church, and the practice of the New Testa- 
ment ordinances. A closer examination, however, will show the disavowal 
of theology on the part of the Christian churches to be largely verbal. When 
Alexander Campbell provided that no theology should be taught in Bethany 
College, he was himself engaged in teaching Christian doctrine. His objec- 
tion was not to theology, but to the human formulation of theological ideas 
as presented in authoritarian creeds. The biblical doctrine of the lordship 
of Christ was a different matter. Some of his most notable addresses were 
devoted to the theme of the centrality of Christ as Lord of all. It is said 
that the only record of an emotional outburst of enthusiasm on the part of 
Alexander Campbell was on one occasion when he was listening to an ad- 
dress by Walter Scott on the subject of “The Lordship of Christ.” He burst 
forth with a loud cry, “Glory to God in the highest.” 


THE LOCUS OF AUTHORITY 


W. E. Garrison in his notable volume, Alexander Campbell’s Theology, 
published in 1900, did not devote a separate section to the lordship of 
Christ. He developed, however, the view of Campbell that in the Christian 
dispensation, “the king, Christ, has received these privileges: he is to be the 
Oracle of God, to have the disposal of the Holy Spirit, to be prophet and 
high priest and supreme law-giver over all the earth.”’ A searching of the 
published addresses, sermons, and articles of that nascent period for the 
Disciples shows the colleagues of Campbell to share in his witness. 

To understand correctly the theological views of these restorationists 
one must remember that they were disposed to consider religious knowledge 
as revealed of God, but apprehended by men in terms of the normal proc- 
esses of the human understanding. Their position was akin to John Locke’s 
philosophy of sensationalism. Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding 
shows the nature of the human mind to be that of a blank tablet written up- 
on by the objects of the external world. Impressions were not derived from 
innate ideas, neither in modes of apprehension, nor yet by any intuitive in- 
sights. Knowledge came through the senses and the development of these 
sensations through association and reason. Consequently, the total orienta- 


1. Winfred Ernest Garrison, Alexander Campbell’s Theology (St. Louis, Christian Publishing 
Co., 1900), p. 175. 
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tion of the restorationists was towards the great external facts revealed by 
the heavenly Father in the creation, the Law, the prophets, and supremely in 
Jesus Christ as proclaimed by the apostles and recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
ture. This very formulation places the central authority for Christian 
truth and practice in the lordship of Jesus Christ. 

The Covenant theology, which was inherited in part from Cocceius and 
other Dutch theologians who influenced Christian thought in Scotland, was 
set forth by Campbell who presented the dispensations of God working with 
men as the Edenic, the Patriarchal, the Jewish, and the Christian. The 
Christian dispensation was the Bible doctrine of the embattled reign of 
Christ. The concept of dispensations saved Campbell from the level view 
of the Bible as set forth by Calvin on the one hand, and from the subjective 
bias of inner experience which dominated the Methodist revival in England 
on the other. It is instructive to remember that on one occasion when Mon- 
crieff of Scotland differed with Whitefield on a point of church polity, 
“Whitefield dissented from an opinion which had been expressed. Laying 
his hand over his heart, he said with emotion, ‘I do not find it here.’ Mon- 
crieff replied, as he slapped the Bible that lay before him, “But, sir, I find 
it here!’”* The reasonable interpretation of Campbell’s Covenant theo- 
logical formulation of biblical truth is that the central doctrine in the Chris- 
tian world is the reign of Jesus Christ as Lord. 

There has been a disposition among Disciples to think of the authority 
of the Bible as the final basis for Christian thought and action. Campbell 
came close to articulating this viewpoint when in his 1843 debate with Rice 
he maintained the proposition, “In conversion and sanctification the Spirit 
of God operates on persons only through the Word.” Otherwhere, how- 
ever, Campbell spoke of God’s three Bibles, the Bible of nature, the Bible 
of human nature, and the Word itself. A thoughtful consideration of bibli- 
cal authority involves the witness which the Bible gives. Men who read the 
Bible as carefully as did Campbell and his colleagues could not but lay hold 
on the self-evident truth that all biblical writing points towards one impres- 
sive Figure, which is Jesus Christ as Lord. The authority of the Bible, 
therefore, is a derived authority, depending upon the supreme object of bib- 
lical testimony. The prior seat of religious authority for the Christian 
Churches has always been that biblical statement of the Lord, “All authority 
has been given into my hands both in heaven and on earth.” Campbell and 
his traditions were not far from the doctrine that “the Bible contains the 


Word of God.” 
THE TESTIMONY OF PRACTICE 


Actions speak more loudly than words, in religion as well as in any 
other phase of life. One can discern genuine central beliefs more correctly 


2. Ibid., p. 148. 
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in the acts of worship, in the language of gesture, and in the modes of con- 
duct than in verbal argument. A search of the principal expressions through 
worship, ordinances, order, confessions of faith, and slogans reveals the 
actual central assumption of the reign of Christ as Lord in human affairs. 
For example, the Disciples have never used the term “Sabbath” in connec- 
tion with the day of rest and worship but prefer rather to speak of “the 
Lord’s day,” holding that the day is sacred on account of the Lord’s resur- 
rection and the practice of its keeping by the inspired apostles rather than 
through an assumed Old Testament origin in the Law. In this simple as- 
sumption there is testimony to the authority of Christ, as above biblical 
authority as such. 

The two most cherished outward expressions of obedience in the steps 
of Christian salvation among the Disciples are confession and baptism. 
Faith and repentance are more inward. The confession universally used 
by the Disciples is the scriptural form of Peter’s words to Christ as recorded 
in the sixteenth chapter of Matthew: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” This confession has been construed as an affair of the will 
as well as the intellect. It is a commitment to Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God. An intellectual analysis of the confession, in light of its place in 
church practice, reveals the deep assumption that the important doctrine is 
the rule of Christ over the life of the person who receives Him. It is the 
response of one’s whole being to Christ as the revelation of God in history 
and the Lord of creation. 

In like manner the Disciple interpretation of baptism has been from 
the outset based on Simon Peter’s answer to the inquiring multitude on the 
day of Pentecost: “Repent, and be baptized every one of you . . . for the 
remission of sins” (Acts 2:38). Campbell said of baptism, “It is a monu- 
mental and commemorative institution, bodying forth to all ages the great 
facts of man’s redemption as developed and consummated in the death, 
burial, and resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ.”* The Pauline language 
which presents baptism as the dramatic expression of the death, burial, and 
resurrection of Jesus, has been the most cherished of the biblical interpre- 
tations for the Disciples. While the “washing away of sins” and “the new 
birth in Christ” have both received great emphasis, the language of gesture 
expressed in the burial and resurrection “to walk in newness of life” has 
included both of the others. In this way the testimony of sacramental 
language places the lordship of Christ at the center of the Christian faith as 
expressed in the baptismal practice of the Restoration movement. 

It is extremely important, in my opinion, for the Disciples to give 
strong witness to this deeper meaning of baptism. There is danger that the 
most significant dimensions outlined by Paul in the sixth chapter of Romans 
will be lost. The burial and resurrection of Christ are exemplified in im- 


3. Christian Baptism: with its Antecedents and Consequents, p. 257. 
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mersion and in no other way. No movement of Christianity is better pre- 
pared to preserve and promulgate this witness than the Disciples. The old 
baptistry at Pisa indicates that immersion was still practiced by some sec- 
tions of the Roman Church as late as the twelfth century. The Reformation 
churches recovered the Bible, but failed to recover this deeper meaning of 
baptism which exemplifies in dramatic fashion the believer’s identification 
with Christ in burial and resurrection. Our witness should be given at the 
level of lucid doctrinal writing, as well as stubborn argument, and practice 
in the persuasive context of Christian love which does not break fellowship 
with differing minds but which attempts vigorously to be faithful to the 
lordship of Christ as set forth in the Scripture. 


Since the Disciples have universally observed the Lord’s supper each 
week, their conception of its importance as a means of worship is self-evi- 
dent. The non-theological interpretation of the Lord’s supper among the 
Disciples has obscured the doctrinal bearings of its observance. It is kept 
each week because the restorationists believed it was so kept by the early 
church. It was kept by the early church, they believed, because it was the 
command of Christ as revealed through his inspired apostles, who were 
authorized to establish the church as Christ’s plenipotentiaries with the 
words: “Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and 
whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven” (Matt. 18:18). 
The bread as the Lord’s body and the wine as the Lord’s blood have been 
taken to mean the presence of Christ as he shares his life and sacrificial 
death with all of his sincere followers who gather at the table. The thought- 
ful laymen who have offered prayers for the loaf and the cup reveal their 
conviction that the observance is a reminder of Jesus Christ and a commit- 
ment to the Christian way of life. The table belongs to Christ, and not to 
man, as indicated by the tendency among the Disciples to speak of “the 
Lord’s supper” and “the Lord’s table.” There is little emphasis among the 
Disciples upon the doctrine that the communion service belongs to the order- 
ing authority of the church. The congregation assembles to celebrate the 
feast—not to order it. Here again is the silent but unmistakable testimony 
to the lordship of Christ in the lives of his followers as well as in the church 
and its teachings. 


The Disciple conception of the church, moreover, is an added index 
that points to the fact of Christ. “The Disciples of Christ” are so called 
because they are just what the name implies. Their meaning is derived 
from the Son of God, from whom they seek to learn and by whose example 
they attempt to live. They have called their local congregation “The Church 
of Christ” or “The Christian Church” for precisely the same reason. They 
have eschewed any denominational name in an effort to give witness to 
their spiritual Leader. The biblical conception of the church as the body 
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of Christ or the visible expression of the kingdom of God on earth has by 
virtue of its biblical bearing witnessed to this major theme. 

The slogan which has persisted from the early nineteenth century, “No 
creed but Christ, no book but the Bible,” is but added testimony. When the 
Disciples disassociated themselves from so-called human creeds, they did so 
in an effort to recover the church of the first century with Christ as its head. 
While the language “No creed but Christ” is open to various interpretations, 
its central emphasis is crystal clear. 


THE CURRENT EMPHASIS ON THE LORDSHIP OF CHRIST 


It is interesting to note that the nineteenth century Restoration move- 
ment left as its most cherished heritage the doctrine which now stands para- 
mount in the thought of all Christendom. The Disciples were at home in the 
central agreement of the Third World Conference on Faith and Order. As 
a Christian today searches for the meaning of life, he wanders from idol to 
idol but finds no inner peace or profound meaning until he meets the Lord 
face to face. Money is worthless when one discovers “there are no pockets 
in a shroud.” Power brings strife and corruption. Human achievement is 
“like the chaff which the wind driveth away.” Governments are “one with 
Nineveh and Tyre.” Egocentric concerns soon appear in the light of trivial- 
ity. But Christ stands sure. 

Philosophies of history develop, function, and are discredited. But 
the Christian philosophy of history, which places Jesus Christ at the center, 
continues from age to age. There is no formulation of human affairs which 
can make sense of the vast adventure of man apart from that divine event 
which split history in two and “brought life and immortality to light.” The 
classical view of life as cyclical in the birth, development, and decay of per- 
sons, eras, and institutions, under the overworld of eternal being, is but 
“vanity of vanities and striving after wind.” The Renaissance view of 
Utopian development, which has conceived of history as a stairway to the 
unfulfilled, has received the rude rebuke of reality. The Frenchman who 
preached the gospel of “Day by day in every way we get better and better” 
perpetrated a lie. Frustrated man turns now to the Christian doctrine of 
fulfillment in the acknowledgment of the lordship of Christ. The reign of 
Christ transcends our human striving, not as some platonic being, nor yet as 
some Utopian expectation, but as the eternal fact at the center of history 
itself. 

Our divided Christendom finds hope of reunion in no other place. 
There can be no creed for all the churches without some strong authority to 
force its acceptance. Even then it could be nothing other than an outward 
acquiescence without inner conviction. Kant spoke accurately of religion 
when he said, “Faith cannot be compelled.” One way of worship which 
will meet the needs of all Christendom is a self-evident impossibility. The 
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language of culture is so diverse that a form which means one thing to one 
person means something else to another. The orders of ministry, the dis- 
ciplines of confessional bodies, and the institutional expressions of the 
churches offer no promise of reunion. The hope for the Una Sancta is in 
one Lord. 

The late Donald Bailey in his charming essay, God Was In Christ, draws 
a concluding picture of the predicament of contemporary Christians. We 
are as children playing in the marketplace. God has called us to join hands 
in a great circle facing toward the center, which is the glorious light of the 
lordship of Christ, wherein dwells peace, happiness, and salvation. But our 
egocentric self-wills prompt us to turn away from the center and face out- 
ward, where it is difficult to join hands at all. Each wishes to be his own 
center. Each wishes all the children to play his way. He pipes furiously, 
but they do not dance. His insistent demands have only the persuasion of 
his strident voice and petulant action. There is hope for Christianity only 
in the about-face which enables us to look to Christ for light and hope while 
we join in the glorious hymn: 


All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 

And crown Him Lord of all. 
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Retrospect, Introspect, Prospect 
An Editorial 


BEARING THE NAME ENCOUNTER, this issue inagurates a new 
journal and perpetuates an old one. The first number under the present 
signature, it is designated nevertheless as beginning Volume XVII. The care- 
ful reader of our masthead will have noted that beside the title ENCOUNTER 
appears the legend, “continuing the SHANE QUARTERLY.” Before modestly 
expressing our hopes for the future, it is fitting to survey our past. 

The first issue of the SHANE QUARTERLY appeared in January, 1940, 
with comment on the outbreak of war in Europe the previous September and 
on “the beginning of regular passenger service by plane across the Atlantic 
during the midsummer of 1939.” The editorial staff was the faculty of the 
School of Religion, Butler University, along with Adolf Keller of Geneva, 
William Robinson of Birmingham, England, A. R. Main of Melbourne, 
Australia, and Emil Brunner of Zurich (the latter being listed as an occa- 
sional contributor). Later the names of A. L. Haddon of Dunedin, New 
Zealand, and Lyman Hoover of Shanghai were added to the roster. The in- 
tent of the new journal was stated as follows: 


THe SHANE QUARTERLY represents the effort of a group of teachers 
to portray and interpret world conditions in the light of their own re- 
ligious and spiritual convictions at a very crucial period in the history of 
human progress. . . . It stands for freedom in a world where democracy 
is struggling for its life and where prehistoric barbarism has broken 
through the presumably solid crust of civilization. 


The name of the journal was quizzical if not quixotic. Never so in- 
directly did a publication seek to identify itself with the tradition of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ and the movement launched by Alexander Campbell. An 
article on the subject explained that the last Lord of Clanaboye was Shane 
MacBrian O’Neill, from whom the family castle of Edenduffcarrick in 
northern Ireland received its name, and that “Alexander Campbell was born 
within a mile of Shane’s Castle.” 

This name “Shane” thus fittingly characterizes a Quarterly such as 

this. It calls to mind a virile race of men whose contribution to the 

preservation of national and cultural heritage was not insignificant. It 

dominates the birthplace of the man who, more than any other, cham- 
pioned the once unpopular cause of Christian unity. Around the towers 

of this Castle in Ireland there grew up a people of widely divergent ori- 

gins and cultures but who ultimately cherished a certain freedom and dis- 

tinctive culture of which their descendents are justly proud. As passing 
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time removes the pressure of the angularities of his initial presentation of 
the ideal of a Church restored to unity, Shane’s Castle becames a shrine 
of gratitude to the Scotch-Irish Frenchman who is the prophet of united 
Christianity, Alexander Campbell. 


The explanation was soon forgotten by all but a few, and the most fre- 
quent question addressed to members of the staff was the inquiry, “Why do 
you call it SHane?” Yet if the title remained enigmatic, it made something 
of a name for itself: it may be found in the footnotes and acknowledgments 
of recent books by Amos N. Wilder, John Knox, James Hastings Nichols, 
Perry E. Gresham, James Gray, A. C. Watters, and others. And copies of 
the journal have gone to all the continents except (we assume) Antarctica. 

First editor of the SHANE was Frederick Doyle Kershner, dean of the 
School of Religion, author of intriguing style, and indefatigable journalist 
(he contributed a weekly page to The Christian-Evangelist for twenty-seven 
years, dealing lightly and aptly with every conceivable subject). His ortho- 
dox theology resided in the most irenic of spirits. Ranging over the univer- 
sal interests of the man of the Renaissance, his mind was informed by the 
beauty of literature and art, and disciplined in the cultural tradition of 
Christian humanism. Joined by his successor in the deanship, Orman L. 
Shelton, who assumed the post of general manager (later managing editor) 
in 1945, Kershner continued as editor, in spite of failing health and deepen- 
ing blindness, until his retirement in 1952, the year before his death. He 
was succeeded as editor by Ronald E. Osborn, who did not, however, shoul- 
der the burden of editorial duties till April of 1953. During the latter’s 
absence in Europe, Myrddyn W. Jones served as acting editor for the first 
three issues of 1955. 


SUBJECTS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Ranging through various fields of interest, including the liberal arts, 
the SHANE gave primary attention to religious subjects. The largest single 
category of articles during the first ten years might be designated as com- 
mentary on current events from a Christian perspective. Regularly in the 
earlier issues and intermittently until 1950, F. D. Kershner discussed sig- 
nificant poltical, military, and ecclesiastical events of the quarter or year 
just past. The philosopher, Daniel S. Robinson, then president of Butler 
University, contributed articles on democracy, Hitlerism, and pacifism, and 
Charles C. Josey submitted a long paper on “The Psychological Battlefront 
of Democracy” (Oct., 1944). Adolf Keller discussed the effect of the war 
on relations between church and state in Europe (July, 1940) and the ques- 
tion of the survival of continental Christianity (Jan., 1941). Karl Barth’s 
famous “Letters to Christian Brethren in Great Britain” was published for 
American readers (Jan., 1942), and Douglas Horton furnished a piece on 


“Blood and Tears” (Jan., 1950). 
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THE BIBLICAL FIELD 


A few significant articles dealt with biblical subjects. Robert H. Pfeif- 
fer of Harvard contributed a series of papers on “The Growth of Old Testa- 
ment Religion” (Jan., 1947), and Amos N. Wilder of Chicago provided 
four chapters on “New Testament Faith and Its Relevance Today” (April, 
1948), which have been incorporated in his recent volume, New Testament 
Faith for Today. John Knox of Union furnished four essays on “Ethical 
Obligation in the Realm of Grace” (April, 1954). Kenneth J. Foreman of 
Louisville wrote on “Approaches to Bible Study” (July, 1948). T. W. 
Nakarai contributed various papers, including his presidential address for 
the Midwest branch of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, “The 
Prophetic Concept of Righteousness” (April, 1952), and Walter W. Sikes 
offered “A Note on Agape in Johannine Literature” (July, 1955). 

As a contribution to Semitic studies, ancient and contemporary, the 
SHANE collaborated with the National Association of Professors of Hebrew 
in publishing two issues of Hebrew Abstracts (Jan., 1954; Jan., 1955). 
Abraham I. Katsh of New York University served as editor of the abstracts, 
and T. W. Nakarai as associate editor, along with a distinguished editorial 
committee. Matitiahu Tsevat of Hebrew Union College provided a paper on 
“Learned Intentions and Free Development in Modern Hebrew (Oct., 1953). 


THEOLOGY, ECUMENICS, PHILOSOPHY 


A few outstanding papers on theology may be mentioned. F. D. 
Kershner’s presidential address before the American Theological Society 
was an exploration “Toward a Synthetic Theology” (Oct., 1942). Wilhelm 
Pauck of Chicago discussed “Theology in the Life of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Protestantism” (April, 1952), and William Robinson furnished nu- 
merous articles, including a series on “Three Recent Movements in the Field 
of Theology” (Jan., 1952). Other writers on theological issues were 
Arthur Holmes, Jack Finegan, A. T. DeGroot, A. L. Haddon, James Gray, 
and George C. Stuart. 

As might be expected in a publication issued by Disciples of Christ, 
attention was devoted to the doctrine of the church; although there was slight 
discussion of the ecumenical movement until after Amsterdam, 1948. A. L. 
Haddon of New Zealand wrote on “Monarchical Episcopacy in the New 
Testament” (Oct., 1940) and “Churches of the Congregational Order” 
(July, 1948). Adam W. Miller provided a paper on “The Theology of the 
Church of God” (Oct., 1941), and Fred Sommer on “Ecumenicity in the 
New Testament and in the Campbell Movement” (Jan., 1943). 

After the constituting assembly of the World Council of Churches, ecu- 
menical subjects attracted increasing attention. William Robinson noted 
some “Evaluations of Amsterdam” (Jan., 1949), Hampton Adams analyzed 
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“The Great New Fact of Our Time” (ibid.), and W. E. Garrison provided 
“‘A Response to Amsterdam” on behalf of American Disciples (Oct., 1950). 
George La Piana of Harvard contributed a major study of Roman Catholi- 
cism under the title, “A Totalitarian Church in a Democratic State” (April, 
1949), and Georges Florovsky discussed “Eastern Orthodox Worship and 
Devotional Life” (Jan., 1950). M. Searle Bates of Union furnished a series 
of four papers on the Christian world mission (April, 1951), and A. C. 
Watters added five on “The New Testament and Missions” (July, 1952). 
The Third World Conference on Faith and Order was followed by the Dis- 
ciples’ “Response to Lund” (July, 1953) and two articles by Ronald E. Os- 
born (Oct., 1952; July, 1953). 

In preparation for Evanston, Robert S. Bilheimer contributed an article 
on “Christ the Hope of the World” (July, 1954), and Robert Tobias pro- 
vided a series of four papers on “Christian Hope and Ecumenical Responsi- 
bility” (ibid.). The first two issues of 1955 were devoted to numerous pa- 
pers on “Disciples of Christ and Ecumenical Issues,” coming from a study 
conference held in Chicago just prior to the Second Assembly of World 
Council. Other significant articles in the field have been an account of 
the Kirchentag by Reinhold von Thadden-Trieglaff (Oct., 1952), “Adult 
Christianity” by H. H. Walz (Oct., 1954), “The Church’s Ministry”—the 
Report of the Commission on the Ministry of the Churches of Christ in 
Great Britain (Oct., 1953), and “Why Don’t Christians Unite?”—an analy- 
sis by Doyle Mullen of some social and psychological factors in the perpetu- 
ation of divisions (July, 1951). 

In the field of philosophy, a recurring feature was an analysis by 
Arthur Holmes of various volumes of the Gifford Lectures; he treated the 
work of Henson, Barth, DeBurgh, Temple, and Niebuhr. Daniel S. Robin- 
son wrote on “Some Aspects of Late Nineteenth Century German Philoso- 
phy” (Jan., 1941), F. D. Kershner discussed “John Dewey’s Conception of 
Religion” (April, 1940), and William G. Baker described “Existentialism 
in Russia and England” (Oct., 1948). 


’ 7 HISTORY AND DISCIPLIANA 


Ivar Lou Myhr of Hollins College contributed various articles on Mil- 

ton (Jan., April, 1942) and other subjects from literary history. Janet M. 

? Macdonald wrote on “Classical Civilization as a Background for Effective 
Ministry” (Jan., 1943), and Paul A. Cundiff on “The Value of Literature” 
(Jan., 1953). Occasional papers appeared on Lincoln, one by Scot Butler 
(Jan., 1941) and one by F. D. Kershner (April, 1943). The most ambi- 
tious contribution to literary studies was a special dual number devoted to 
the poet Vachel Lindsay (April-July, 1944); it included articles by the 
poet’s sister, Mrs. Olive Lindsay Wakefield, by his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth 
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Conner Lindsay, by Thomas Curtis Clark, some unpublished Lindsay let- 
ters, and numerous other comments. 

Most of the historical papers published in the SHANE dealt with the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. Considerable material appeared on leaders and congrega- 
tions in Indiana. A. T. DeGroot wrote on “The Communion—Richest Heri- 
tage of the Disciples of Christ” (Oct., 1951), and Edgar DeWitt Jones 
characterized “Pulpit Princes of the Disciples of Christ” (ibid.). Many 
papers read before the Commission on Restudy of the Disciples appeared in 
a large dual issue (April-July, 1941), and the reports of the commission in 
later issues (Oct., 1947; Oct., 1948). A special number was devoted to 
church architecture among the Disciples (Oct., 1943). R. S. Garfield Todd, 
prime minister of Southern Rhodesia, provided a paper on “The Church In- 
divisible” (Oct., 1955). 


THE MINISTRY 


The Christian ministry was a subject of frequent discussion. Albert 
W. Palmer wrote on “Three Objectives of Ministerial Training” (April, 
1945). Halford E. Luccock furnished four lectures on preaching (April, 
1950), and Henry P. Van Dusen analyzed “The Task of Theological Edu- 
cation Today” (Jan., 1951). Among others who discussed the subject were 
Raphael H. Miller, Edwin R. Errett, William J. Moore, John L. Davis, and 
Perry E. Gresham. Occasional sermons have appeared, by such preachers 
as J. Warren Hastings, Hampton Adams, C. Waymon Parsons, and Frank A. 
Rose. 


OTHER EMPHASES 


An anonymous article, “From the Jewish Viewpoint” presented a pic- 
ture of contemporary Jewish thinking (Jan., 1940). W. J. Lhamon dis- 
cussed the Bhagavad Gita (July, 1940), and Charles S. Braden wrote on 
“Oriental Religions and War” (April, 1942) and “Some Contemporary 
Buddhist Interpretations of the Bible” (April, 1945). 

Two sociological papers by Samuel W. Blizzard discussed “The Church 
and Its Community” and “The Suburban Movement and Church Program- 
ming” (Oct., 1954). 

Slight attention was given to the fine arts. Joseph Lautner wrote on 
“Religion and Music” (Jan., 1946). The first issue presented W einachten, 
an original lyric tragedy in German, by Kurt von Tell. 

Essays and sermons by students in the seminary filled out some issues 
of the SHane. Under the heading, “Potpourri,” F. D. Kershner commented 
on his recent reading, shared portions of his correspondence, and recounted 
news of the alumni. A small section of book reviews appeared in most is- 
sues, but not until 1955 did this feature occupy much space. The shortage 
of paper during World War II forced a cut in the size of the journal. Vol- 
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ume I numbered 392 pages. Volume IV (1943) was reduced to 275 pages, 
and subsequent volumes were somewhat smaller yet. Volume XVI num- 
bered 215 pages. 


Towarp LARGER USEFULNESS 


In an effort to provide a more adequate outlet for scholarly papers 
and serious essays, the School of Religion joined with other seminaries and 
agencies of Disciples of Christ in 1953 to discuss the possibility of a joint 
scholarly publication. There was general agreement on the desirability of 
such a journal, and some plans were projected, but they were not matched 
with the necessary resources, and nothing was done. The faculty and ad- 
ministration of the School of Religion have now undertaken to enlarge the 
service formerly rendered by the SHANE QUARTERLY in a journal with a 
widely representative editorial council, a new format, and a new name. 

Our purpose is to discuss major spiritual issues which confront con- 
temporary man and to report significant developments in Christian thought, 
in the various fields of scholarship represented in the faculty of a modern 
theological seminary, and in the broader realm of the humanities generally. 
Our intention is to present papers by authorities in the various disciplines, 
addressed not to specialists in those disciplines but to religiously literate 
readers unable to specialize in every field. 


A TRADITION OF CATHOLICITY 


The tradition out of which this journal speaks is that of the Disciples 
of Christ, or Churches of Christ, which belong to the movement launched in 
the early nineteenth century to seek Christian unity with Christian liberty 
through a serious concern for the biblical doctrine of the church. The staff 
has no disposition to emphasize articles about Disciples of Christ. Some 
contemporary communions have fallen into an obsession for their own his- 
tory and peculiar witness which is almost neurotic, and this journal is not 
interested in contributing to the development of egomania in its own house- 
hold of faith. Quite the contrary. Our purpose is to enlist the best scholar- 
ship of this tradition and other traditions in the consideration of the major 
issues confronting the whole Christian world. 

We are well aware that some of the leading theological quarterlies of 
our time do speak from particular confessional traditions, yet with ecumeni- 
cal concern. This we also hope to do. It is no narrow or isolated tradition 
from which we speak: out of the life of Disciples of Christ have come jour- 
nals of such catholic spirit as The Christian Quarterly and its successors 
(1869-1899), The College of the Bible Quarterly and its successors (1910, 
1938-present), THE SHANE QuARTERLY (1940-1955), The Word (1952- 
1953), and—most influential of all—Peter Ainslie’s Christian Union Quar- 
terly (1911-1935) and its successor, Charles Clayton Morrison’s Christen- 
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dom (1935-1939), which was turned over to the American Sections of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order and the Universal Christian Council 
on Life and Work and was reincarnated in 1948 as The Ecumenical Review. 
(Among more popular papers, The Christian Century and The Pulpit may 
also be mentioned.) The young Vachel Lindsay was seeking to express the 
catholicity of thought which he owed to his upbringing and education as a 
Disciple when he wrote on the flyleaf of his Bible: 


It is well to study that altruism 
that would champion the diversified 
Church—from the Greek 

to the Swedenborgian— 

That love that sees uses 

in every ritual or lack of one, 
and breathes Divinity 

wherever two or three 

are gathered devoutly 

in a name divine— 

for the Master is Master of all. 
Let us learn to love the 
Church Universal.’ 


“at “From the Flyleaf of Vachel Lindsay’s Bible.” THe SHane Quarterty, Vol. V (1944), 
p. 117. 

When we think of the spiritual tradition out of which we speak, we do 
not think merely in terms of one ecclesiastical communion. We may de- 
scribe ourselves by a series of adjectives, each of which delineates a larger 
circle: Midwestern, American, Puritan, free (in the sense of “free 
churches”), Protestant, evangelical, Christian, biblical, theistic, religious, 
humanistic (in the cultural sense), rational, human. Each of those adjec- 
tives denotes certain biases and limitations, but each of them also stands for 
abiding values to which we hope to bear witness. Because of our commit- 
ment to these values, we have invited some scholars of other communions 
and of other faiths to serve alongside the distinguished Disciples on our 
editorial council. 


A MEETING-PLACE OF MINDS 


Our hope is that our readers will find themselves increasingly engaged 
in genuine and challenging dialogue with authors of the tradition we have 
here described and of other traditions as well. In the light of this hope, the 
name ENCOUNTER is to be understood. (The appellation is perhaps not 
unique, although when it was chosen we knew of no similar publication 
using it; but then neither is the Times or the News.) One of the most fa- 
mous members of our editorial council writes that he does not like the name, 
and several have asked if we wish to label ourselves as Barthians. For us 
the name is not a theological tag. The primary reference is to the kind of 
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encounter we have described between serious-minded men of different 
spiritual and intellectual backgrounds. We have sought to specify our 
understanding of the name in the following statement: 
Dedicated to creative discussion of vital isswes— 
among Disciples of Christ and other communions, 
among Christians in America and those in other lands, 
among theologians and other scholars, 
among believers in Christ and men of other faiths. 


THE Montus AHEAD 


Like other journals, ENCOUNTER invites its readers to submit manu- 
scripts. Some of the topics with which we shall be primarily concerned in 
forthcoming issues are the doctrine of the church in the New Testament, 
Christianity and existentialism, the Christian ministry today, Christian bap- 
tism (with reference to the study being conducted by the Commission on 
Faith and Order), and the nature of the unity we seek. Among the con- 
tributors already engaged to discuss these and other subjects are Walter 
Marshall Horton, Richard Kroner, Winfred Ernest Garrison, J. Phillip 
Hyatt, A. Campbell Garnett, Ralph G. Wilburn, Raymond W. Mack, George 
C. Stuart, Orman L. Shelton, J. Irwin Miller, S. Marion Smith, Walter W. 
Sikes, Samuel Guy Inman, and Ray W. Wallace. 

With gratitude for the noble heritage which we hope to continue and 
with devotion to the high ideals of Christian scholarship, we launch the pub- 
lication of ENCOUNTER. 











Book Reviews 


THE UNIVERSE AND GOD 


MoperN ScIENCE AND Gop. By P. J. 
McLaughlin. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1954. 99 pages. $2.75. 
(Nihil obstat). 


An INTELLECTUAL Primer. By Jay C. 
Knode. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1955. 88 pages. $2.50. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE IN-FINITE PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Jefferson C. Barnhart. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 
1955. 68 pages. $2.75. 


These three little books from the 
same publisher all deal with the age- 
old problem of the relations of science 
and religion in terms of contemporary 
ideas. Each is worth a careful read- 
ing. The first is a neo-thomist formula- 
tion; the second is an effort to synthe- 
size various philosophic views and re- 
ligious systems in terms of a metaphy- 
sic derived from science; and the third 
is a modernization of neo-platonism. 


In November, 1951, Pope Pius XII 
delivered an address to the Pontifical 
Academy of Science, in which he dealt 
with this age-old problem—never more 
acute than now. The Academy, which 
was first established in 1603 but which 
has had a succession of periods of in- 
activity and resuscitation, was reconsti- 
tuted in its present character in 1936. 
Its membership is restricted to seventy 
eminent scientists appointed by the 
pope from all over the world and from 
various religions. Its roster includes 
such world-famous names as_ Bohr, 
Rutherford, Millikan, Planck, Schroed- 
inger, T. H. Morgan, Sherrington and 
Alexis Carrell. This is a new English 
translation of the address, with an ana- 
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lysis and commentary by Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin. 

The address consists of a restatement 
in contemporary terms of the “five 
ways” of demonstrating the existence 
of God by Thomas Aquinas and, to- 
gether with the commentary, draws up- 
on recent findings of science, especial- 
ly in electronics and atomic physics, to 
forge an empirical proof of God’s ex- 
istence. Essentially, the argument at- 
tempts a necessary inference from the 
finitude and contingency of the uni- 
verse to a necessary, perfect, self-exist- 
ent First Cause. 


The argument depends upon the law 
of entropy; namely, that energy in a 
closed system always dissipates itself 
or “runs down.” In an infinite time, 
therefore, the universe would have be- 
come stagnant. That it is not so proves 
that it had a beginning in time. And 
if it had a beginning in time, it must 
have an end in time. This moderniza- 
tion of Thomas’ appeal to the impossi- 
bility of infinite regress is more plaus- 
ible to contemporary ears than the old- 
er formulation. But it contains a fal- 
lacy: a universe infinite in time would 
also be one infinite in space and hence 
not a closed system. Nor does the sup- 
porting argument from modern cosmo- 
logical theories completely remove this 
defect. A synthesis of four methods of 
modern science is adduced to establish 
the approximate date of creation as 
five billion years ago. This can only 
mean that the physical stuff of our uni- 
verse took shape at that date. Whether 
this evolved from some prior continu- 
um of energy is not answered by this 
theory. 


The argument, in fact, proves both 
too much and too little, if it proves 
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anything, for those who hold the Tho- 
mist position. It proves too much, in 
that the Creator thus inferred is One 
who is completely beyond the universe 
in space, time and manner of being. 
The laws of entropy nor any other sci- 
entific or rational law can apply to 
Him. Such a God must transcend all 
known or knowable conditions of exist- 
ence and essence. It proves too little, 
in that it provides no ground for faith 
in a God who is concerned with man; 
He may as easily be a Demon who 
builds up only to destroy as the Father 
of Jesus Christ. The pope recognizes, 
as did Thomas Aquinas, the necessity 
for some kind of supplementation to 
this argument, remarking that, “The 
pertinent facts from natural science. . . 
need to be extended before they can 
provide a sure foundation for such 
metaphysical and _ religious truth” 
(Par. 34). But it is by no means clear 
that an extension of such an empirical 
argument will itself provide the need- 
ed foundation. What we would thus 
have would be not a demonstration but 
an exposition. 


Incidentally, this address indicates 
how much the papal see has learned 
since the days of Copernicus and Galli- 
leo. It would be better if some Protes- 
tants had learned half as much. 


An Intellectual Primer seeks, not 
successfully, the same end as did the 
pope. In less than a hundred pages 
the author attempts to set forth the out- 
lines of the whole story of man and his 
world, beginning with cosmic evolu- 
tion and ending with man’s quest for 
beauty, goodness and truth. By tying 
together lengthy quotations from some 
seventy important scientists and _phi- 
losophers into a structure provided by 
himself, the author presents what he 
thinks is a scheme in which the sci- 
ences, philosophy and the great re- 
ligions find common ground. As a 
brief introduction to some _ current 
thinking it is not without merit. 


The third of these three works is an 
interesting essay in metaphysical spec- 
ulation, in which the writer contrives 
a modern version of neo-platonism, 
without indicating that he is conscious 
of his debt to Plotinus. Accordingly, 
he sees the finite universe and con- 
sciousness, a distinguishing characteris- 
tic of it, as deriving their being from 
the Infinite (also called God), which 
transcends all qualities, even that of 
existence. By a process of descending 
through self-limitation, the Infinite be- 
comes conscious in a system of space- 
time beings whose relations are asym- 
metric and unstable. This delimitation 
of the Infinite is a “necessary evil,” 
which is to be overcome by the oppo- 
site movement back to Infinite Unity. 
This “departure and return” will be 
completed when the law of entropy has 
worked itself out to reduce all asym- 
metrical relations and thus to elimi- 
nate all boundaries that are necessary 
for a finite world. Thus will come the 
end of the space-time universe, and all 
will return to the undifferentiated and 
unconscious Infinite. 


But this is not just another statement 
of the ancient Oriental view of the cy- 
clical motion of time, which received 
its clearest enunciation in Stoicism. 
For the consequent Infinite has acquir- 
ed something in the process; namely, 
the capacity to contemplate Itself (or 
should we now say, Himself?). Also 
the “conscious” (the writer avoids the 
term “rational”) selves created in the 
process somehow remain conscious. 
Just how this can be, we are not told. 


The thesis enjoys one merit. It is 
worked out in terms of modern con- 
cepts of relativity, bio-chemistry, and 
parapsychology. Despite the effort to 
give a Christian gloss to his thesis (the 
New Testament is several times appeal- 
ed to in such a manner as to indicate 
that the thesis is an explication of the 
Christian revelation), the author fails 
in this. For the speculation actually 
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contravenes all the major conceptions 
that have distinguished Christian the- 
ology since Justin Martyr. For even 
though Pseudo- Dionysius, Erigena, 
Eckhart, Tauler, and their disciples all 
interpret Paul’s eschatological vision, 
“that God may be all in all” (I Cor. 
15:28), in Plotinian terms and find the 
soul’s ultimate destiny and glory to be 
some kind of reabsorption in God, they 
all remain trinitarian and thus see the 
life and passion of Jesus Christ as the 
Way that leads back to God. On the 
final page there is a hint of the Cross. 
Perhaps the author will favor us with 
a theology incorporating his fascinat- 
ing speculative views and giving ap- 
propriate place to the Christian vision 
of God in Christ. 
Wa ter W. SIKEs 


Tue GospeLt AccorpDING To St. JOHN. 
By C. K. Barrett. S.P.C.K., London, 
1955. 531 pp. 63 shillings. 


This is a great commentary; one of 
the best on any book of the New Testa- 
ment, and perhaps the best on the 
Fourth Gospel in English. C. H. Dodd 
has recently produced an _ indispens- 
able study of the Fourth Gospel, but it 
is not a commentary. Bernard’s two- 
volume work of the International Cri- 
tical Commentary series is a monu- 
ment of scholarship, but its author fail- 
ed to evaluate properly the historical 
and the theological in the Fourth Gos- 
pel, a failure which has lessened its 
usefulness for the modern scholar. In 
Barrett’s work we have the results of 
the best scholarship over a period of 
the last fifty years. This is reflected 
not by any pedantic patch-work use of 
other scholars, but rather by the feel- 
ing which he produces in the reader 
that he has mastered this biblical area 
and in an authoritative way presents 
his analysis and evaluations. 

Barrett does not reject the historical 
in the Gospel (he evaluates it careful- 
ly), but senses that it is subordinate to 


the theological. No Gospel is interest- 
ed more in rooting Christianity in his- 
tory—‘the Word became flesh”—prob- 
ably to combat docetic tendencies of 
the time, but the person of Christ as 
the Son of God, Savior of the world 
and his meaning for faith are of more 
importance than particular historical 
features. 

The differences and likenesses be- 
tween the Fourth Gospel and the Sy- 
noptics are carefully and finely evalu- 
ated. In the former, the cleansing of 
the temple is recorded as early in our 
Lord’s ministry; in the latter it is one 
of his last acts. There are no demons 
in the Fourth Gospel, many in the Sy- 
noptics. The raising of Lazarus holds 
a strategic place in the Fourth Gospel; 
no reference to it appears in the Sy- 
noptics. Barrett deals thoroughly with 
these and many other such problems. 
He has a splendid section on miracles. 
It is an exciting experience to read this 
work and a pleasure to recommend it 
to anyone who expects to understand 
adequately this great Gospel. 

Dr. Barrett, not well known in 
America, is a British scholar of the 
University of Durham. This work 
without doubt will place him in the 
front rank of New Testament scholars. 

S. Marion SMITH 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY: AN EcUMENI- 
cAL ApproAcH. By Walter Marshall 
Horton. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1955. 291 pages. $3.75. 


Perhaps no one has done more to in- 
form the contemporary American mind 
of the currents in recent theological 
thought, not only in the U. S. A., but 
also in Britain and in Europe, than Dr. 
Horton. Long ago in England I came 
across his book on Realistic Theology 
and later had the pleasure of working 
with him on several conferences and in 
smaller groups of theologians in the 
ecumenical movement. He was always 
enlightening and practical. 
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Note that this book is not called Ecu- 
menical Theology. There is no such 
thing. There is Christian theology, and 
Professor Horton studies it from an 
ecumenical point of view, not from a 
denominational point of view. This is 
not systematic theology written from 
the point of view of any single denomi- 
nation; it is systematic theology studied 
from the ecumenical point of view. It 
is perhaps a pity that the Preface and 
Introduction of thirty-seven pages will 
naturally be read first. They are stiff 
going—no reading for a “pleasant Sun- 
day afternoon.” I would suggest very 
seriously that they be read again after 
the rest of the book. In that way the 
solid meat of the book will be absorb- 
ed and digested. 


All Christian theology begins with 
the doctrine of God. Whatever doc- 
trine we are studying, we come back to 
the doctrine of God. Calvin was right 
so far. After the Introduction, Dr. 
Horton rightly begins with four chap- 
ters on God, including “The Knowl- 
edge of God,” “The Nature of God,” 
“God and the World,” and “God and 
Man.” These bring him to the central 
chapter, “Christ the Savior.” Then 
follow a chapter on “The Church and 
the Means of Grace” and the last chap- 
ter on “The Christian Hope.” This is 
a good arrangement, for it means that 
if you want the Christian doctrine of 
Providence, of sin, and of salvation, 
you will have to go to chapters head- 
ed “God and .. .” or “Christ and... .” 


In this survey I notice traces of Paul 
Tillich, and this is not bad. Tillich is 
perhaps the greatest American modern 
theologian. But he is difficult. What 
of the “simple Gospel?” Really, there 
is no such thing, and theological stu- 
dents had better get used to the fact. 
Whatever the Gospel is, it is not simple. 
In the New Testament it is called “a 
mystery.” Harnack’s Gospel of the 
Sermon on the Mount is not all the 
Gospel by any means. 


This book makes it clear that “the 
Church” is part of the Gospel which 
Jesus brought and which Jesus was. 
The sound ecumenical knowledge 
which Dr. Horton commands is refresh- 
ing and stimulating. He shows that 
theology without knowledge of the Bi- 
ble, church history and philosophy is 
useless. Great names ure here in all 
these fields, and no student to whom 
they are totally strange may expect an 
“A” mark. This is a great book, easier 
to read than Tillich, but containing 
enough of him to be sound. 

WittiAM Rosinson 


AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP IN THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. Edited by Merle 
Curti. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1953. 252 pages. $4.50. 


With his well-known grasp of Amer- 
ican intellectual history, the editor pro- 
vides an introductory essay on the 
place of the scholar in the nation dur- 
ing the past half-century. The other 
contributors discuss developments with- 
in their particular disciplines, Louis 
Wirth writing on the social sciences, 
W. Stull Holt on historiography, Rene 
Wellek on literary studies, Walter R. 
Agard on classical scholarship, and 
Arthur E. Murphy on philosophy. Any 
one whose college diploma has been 
yellowing for fifteen years or longer 
will find in these chapters illumina- 
tion as to what has been going on in 
the social studies and the humanities; 
if he proceeds from the notes to the 
works there indicated, he may read 
himself through a sound “refresher” 
course. (A good companion volume 
on the fields of study in the theological 
seminary is Arnold S. Nash, Protestant 
Thought in the Twentieth Century, pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1951.) 

Readers whose memories do not go 
back to the gay ‘nineties will be im- 
pressed by the phenomenal growth of 
American scholarship which has ac- 
companied the economic expansion and 
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cultural maturing of the nation. In 
1900 there were 238,000 students in 
our colleges and universities, in 1950 
there were 2,500,000: the ratio chang- 
ed from one student in 323 inhabitants 
to one in sixty. The increase in the 
number of specialized scholars was 
equally impressive. From something 
more than one hundred professors of 
history in 1900, the number of profes- 
sional historians (most of whom axe 
teaching) has climbed to 7,500. Al- 
most the whole history of the social 
sciences as sciences falls within the 
period covered by this book. The most 
notable exception to the pattern of ex- 
pansion is the field of classical studies. 


American scholarship has possessed 
its own soul during the current half- 
century. In 1900 most of the profes- 
sors who were building up our gradu- 
ate schools had acquired their aca- 
demic competence, enthusiasm, and 
concepts in the German universities; to- 
day the period of European domination 
has ended, even though the political 
refugees who found asylum on our 
campuses in the ‘thirties and ‘forties 
have contributed largely to our cul- 
tural enrichment. The number of for- 
eign students now coming to the United 
States indicates the stature of our uni- 
versities. However, the self-criticism 
which is typical of scholars in this 
country has sometimes left both Euro- 
peans and Americans unaware of the 
excellence of our academic achieve- 
ment. 


While emerging from subservience 
to Europe, American scholarship was 
also winning emancipation from theo- 
logical domination. Geologists, biolo- 
gists, psychologists, jurists, historians, 
and other specialists asserted the inde- 
pendence of their disciplines from the 
dogmatic assumptions of the tradi- 
tional orthodoxy, although the precise 
limits of academic freedom remain to 
be adequately defined. Because of the 
vast sums required to finance the grow- 


ing graduate schools, higher education 
came to be increasingly dominated by 
the state universities and a few private 
institutions of great wealth. Thus 
through the efforts of the various dis- 
ciplines to achieve academic autonomy 
and through the financial pressures of 
the century, intellectual activity has 
been largely secularized. The church 
is no longer in the van of cultural in- 
fluence. 


Yet American scholarship at mid- 
century, with the self-assurance of ma- 
turity, is not inclined to be hostile to- 
ward religion. Reacting against nar- 
row specialization and seeking for 
some synthesis of the various depart- 
ments of knowledge, it looks more hos- 
pitably toward metaphysical thinking 
than it did a generation ago. Even 
contemporary philosophy, as reported 
by Professor Murphy, has come around 
to an attitude of receptivity toward 
Christian thought. 


The reading of such a series of sur- 
veys prompts questions as to the signi- 
ficance of all this for the mission of 
the church. The need of a ministry 
educated in the liberal arts and the sci- 
ences, as well as in “divinity,” is more 
apparent than ever before. One asks 
uncomfortably if a population which is 
becoming increasingly sophisticated 
and literate in the social sciences and 
the humanities may not at the same 
time be growing ever more illiterate 
about Christian doctrine. (Or if adult 
Americans acquire a solid knowledge 
of the Christian tradition, are they not 
getting it from the secular educators 
and the “middlebrow” magazines rath- 
er than from the church? Where is 
there a program of “religious educa- 
tion” which dares to take housewives 
and salesmen through St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas, Dante, Milton, and Pascal, 
as the “Great Books” course is doing 
under non-ecclesiastical auspices?) 
How can the church assert once again 
in liberal and constructive fashion its 
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responsibility for the health and the 
wholeness of Western culture? 

These questions are not specifically 
raised in the book. But the Christian 
thinker who reflects upon its account 
cannot help asking them and many 
more like them. Serious-minded men 
of faith ought to ponder such ques- 
tions. Perhaps out of their reflections 
will begin to emerge some answers. 

Ronap E. OsBorN 


THE PROTESTANT TRADITION. By John 
S. Whale. Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, England, 1955. 
360 pages. $3.75. 


Much as I regret it, I was too early 
a student in Mansfield College, Oxford, 
to come under the influence of Dr. 
Whale. But I was delighted to hear 
that he was to succeed Dr. Vernon Bart- 
lett in the chair of church history. I 
recognized that he was not only a 
scholar in the field of church history, 
but one in the field of systematic the- 
ology. He stimulated thought and was 
a real creative genius. Then came his 
acceptance of the principalship of 
Chestnut College, Cambridge, and his 
brilliant lectures on Christian doctrine 
to gradnates and undergraduates. Here 
he was in his own field, not only as a 
scholar but as a brilliant preacher. 
Then came the part of his life in which 
he became a schoolmaster and was 
headmaster of Mill Hill School, Lon- 
don, a famous public (in U. S. A., pri- 
vate) school. Since that event we have 
been waiting for his return to his own 
proper field. 

Now it has come: he is here in 
America, and we have received this 
magnificent book, the fruit of two lec- 
tureships, one at Austin, Texas, 
amongst Presbyterians and the other at 
Northfield, Minnesota, amongst Luth- 
erans of Norwegian extraction—a most 
fitting set of backgrounds! 

The book is in four parts. The first 
deals with Luther. To him he gives 


seven chapters. Part II is on Calvin, 
and there are no more than four chap- 
ters. Then follows Part III on the 
“Sect Type” of Protestantism to which 
he gives five chapters. Part IV is and 
will be to readers the most relevant 
part. It deals with “modern” issues 
and contains three chapters, all vital. 
Throughout, this book is garnished by 
witticisms and paradoxes which make 
it delightful reading. Dr. Whale’s 
charm as a lecturer penetrates to his 
theological writings. Neither the hear- 
er nor the reader is allowed to nod or 
sleep. 


No doubt many readers will be sur- 
prised that the author ascribes deeper 
theological thought to Luther than to 
Calvin. I was myself surprised. This 
is not only shown in the amount of 
space allowed to Luther as contrasted 
to that allowed to Calvin, but Dr. 
Whale actually says that Luther was 
the greater theologian. Many will dis- 
agree at this point, including most 
Jesuits. I understand that Calvin was 
“a powerful intellect rather than a 
powerful mind,” but is not that just 
the quality which is wanted in a chao- 
tic period like the Reformation? To 
see the “wood amongst the trees” sure- 
ly requires a mind as well as an intel- 
lect, when you are in the situation. 
That was Calvin’s great genius. But 
in this he was humble as the younger 
man with the older. As Dr. Whale 
quotes, Calvin once said of Luther, “If 
he called me the Devil I would always 
pay him reverence as the Servant and 
Messenger of God.” This surely shows 
in Calvin a more humble spirit than 
that usually applied to him; but does 
it not equally show a more creative 
spirit than that of a mere systematiser? 


In the last section on “Modern Is- 
sues,” the first chapter deals with the 
“Roman Church and _ Toleration.” 
Readers can be grateful for the out- 
spoken words of Dr. Whale as to where 
Rome is and where Rome is going. 
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There are no “gloves on” here. Dr. 
Whale is enough of a Free Churchman 
to believe in toleration, whatever he 
believes on episcopacy. Readers will 
be profoundly grateful for the last 
chapter, where Dr. Whale expounds the 
ancient Christological discussion, show- 
ing the tendency of Chalcedon even to 
waver on the real humanity of our 
Lord. The Docetic tendency of great 
names like St. Cyprian and St. Cyril 
does not go unpassed. And this all 
arises out of the modern tendency to 
align Christology with ecclesiology. It 
is all very ingenious and sound. The 
first five centuries are shown to be as 
living as the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, if our theology is to live and 
function in our day. 

Read, mark, learn, and inwardly di- 
gest this book. 

WiLuiaM Rosinson 


THE PHILOsopHY oF JONATHAN Eb- 
WARDS, FROM His Private NOorteE- 
Books. Edited by Harvey G. Town- 
send. The University Press, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 
1955. 270 pages. Paper, $3.50; 
cloth, $5.00. 


To all interested in the theology and 
philosophy of the eighteenth century 
and in particular the importance of 
Jonathan Edwards in this connection, 
this work by the late Harvey G. Town- 
send takes on a real importance, since 
it makes available for the first time 
Edwards’ philosophical notes, which 
up until now have remained only in 
manuscript form. 

While Edwards has become known 
through standard works as an active 
participant in the tradition of theologi- 
cal controversy of the first Great Awak- 
ening, and as the representative of the 
mature sophistication of the Calvinistic 
system, yet he is not fully disclosed nor 
is his contribution fully comprehended 
apart from his philosophical specula- 
tions. It is this latter point that the 


author illustrates in this valuable work. 
While Professor Townsend does not 
discuss the importance of the psychol- 
ogy of Edwards, yet one cannot come 
away from his works without the sense 
that he was a psychologist of the first 
order before psychology had become a 
self-conscious science. One is impress- 
ed with this fact after reading “Re- 
ligious Affections” and “Thoughts on 
the Revival of Religion in New Eng- 
land.” Edwards was not a cold and 
calculating machine, but rather a man 
of strong feelings and deep affections. 
His reference to the diversified facts of 
the emotional life reminds one of the 
Confessions of St. Augustine. 


This volume seeks to establish the 
importance of Edwards as a philoso- 
pher, and the happy conclusion of this 
reviewer is that Professor Townsend 
has succeeded in making his case. Mr. 
Edwards was indeed an eminent phi- 
losopher in terms of eighteenth cen- 
tury standards and shows through his 
writings a solid acquaintance with clas- 
sical learning. The particular thesis 
in this work is that everything in the 
philosophical system of Mr. Edwards 
resembling the thought of Bishop Ber- 
keley is really due to his enthusiastic 
acquaintance with and acceptance of 
the philosophy of John Locke and sev- 
eral of the English Platonists. Town- 
send suggests that Berkeley and Ed- 
wards are both in debt to the Platonic 
tradition of idealism. While Edwards 
quoted Plato, his knowledge of Plato 
was fragmentary and indirect. He 
came to his Platonic outlook through 
St. Augustine and the Cambridge Pla- 
tonists. 


Mr. Edwards wrote in his diary on 
February 12, 1725, “The very thing I 
now want, to give me a clearer and 
more immediate view of the perfections 
and glory of God, is as clear a knowl- 
edge of the manner of God’s exerting 
Himself with respect to spirits and 
mind, as I have of His operations con- 
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cerning matter and bodies.” This 
shows rather clearly the two aspects of 
Edwards’ philosophy and states the pri- 
ority of one over the other. He never 
lost interest in either, even though his 
relish for “spirits and mind” came in 
for strong emphasis in his life and 
works. New Haven and Yale, at the 
time of Edwards, was marked by a note 
of simplicity and lack of intellectual 
sophistication. It was in this setting 
that Edwards read Sir Isaac Newton’s 
revolutionary Principia and was great- 
ly influenced by it. The third section 
of this work, “The System of the 
World,” seemed to satisfy his hunger 
for a knowledge of God’s world. While 
others saw athetistic and anti-religious 
implications in Newton’s work, Ed- 
wards found a confirmation of his view 
of the absolute reign of universal law, 
and man in a subordinate position to 
the rational order. Thus, the exalta- 
tion of God is set in contrast to man’s 
ignorance and folly. The development 
of American philosophy after Edwards 
sought to correct this view by revers- 
ing the order. 


While the large majority of Ed- 
wards’ work classifies him as a theo- 
logian, we must come to recognize him 
as an accomplished philosopher and 
psychologist as well. Although his 
philosophical inclination took a sec- 
ondary place to his theology, it was 
nevertheless fundamental to his experi- 
ence and thought and is shown best in 
his sermons and in many parts of the 
“Miscellanies.” While there has been 
a general feeling among discerning 
historians that of all the speculative 
thinkers America has produced, Mr. 
Edwards is probably the most distin- 
guished, this volume setting forth his 
philosophical activity as reflected from 
his “private notebooks” on subjects 
such as “being” and “mind” adds fur- 
ther argument and weight to this ob- 
servation. 


FRANK J. ALBERT 


THe BrsticaL DoctTRINE OF THE 
CuurcH (Revised Edition). By Wil- 
liam Robinson. The Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, 1955. 205 pages. $3.00. 


Laymen, students, and ministers who 
want more than a survey and less than 
a definitive work on the nature of the 
church will be glad for The Biblical 
Doctrine of the Church. This, Profes- 
sor Robinson’s latest book, consists of 
a series of lectures delivered at the 
School of Religion, Butler University, 
in 1947, revised and expanded in the 
light of subsequent ecumenical confer- 
ences. 


Believing that “the solution of our 
[ecumenical] difficulties will come 
from a realistic study of the Bible” 
(p. 208), Professor Robinson begins 
his study with a brief survey of princi- 
pal ideas found in the New Testament 
about the church. Scriptural refer- 
ences to the church as the Old Testa- 
ment Qahal, the Israel of God, the body 
of Christ, the bride of Christ, the king- 
dom of God, the Good Shepherd’s 
flock, and others are noted and their 
meanings summarized. That “realistic 
study of the Bible” must include its ef- 
fects in history becomes evident as Pro- 
fessor Robinson points (pp. 208-209) 
to general agreement, based on biblical 
foundations, “that the church, as God’s 
gift to man, is an abiding reality with 
historical continuity; that it is one 
church in all ages and all places; that 
it is Catholic; breaking the bounds, not 
only of time and place, but of class, 
race and sex; and that it is, therefore, 
apostolic, one with the church of the 
apostles.” 


The church, Professor Robinson 
maintains (p. 188), did not simply be- 
gin at Pentecost, but is re-created by 
God as “the perpetuation of the Incar- 
nation,” and therefore eternal as well 
as temporal, divine as well as human 
(p. 119). 
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Professor Robinson concludes (p. 
162) that the continuity of the church 
is based, not on form or structure, but 
on the personal relationship of God to 
his people, that the apostolicity of the 
church is based on her faithfulness to 
the apostolic tradition (p. 201), hum- 
bling herself before her Lord [and re- 
taining] her Christlike character, which 
in a world such as this is set forth as 
redemptive suffering” (p. 159). 


It is in this area of theological con- 
troversy that Professor Robinson sees 
the purpose of his book: to “forward 
the work of understanding between 
Protestants and Catholics which is nec- 
essary to the emergence of that una 
sancta, which in our day is most desir- 
able, not only because the Lord wills 
it, but because that without it the world 
can hardly be saved from perishing” 
(p. 207). 


The strength of Dr. Robinson’s book 
is its readability. There are editorial 
weaknesses at certain points, principal- 
ly of a technical nature: misspellings 
or words dropped (pp. 10, 21, 34, 
197); inconsistency with the use of 
quotation marks and indentation of 
quotations (p. 26); footnotes of sev- 
eral types both at the bottom of pages 
and at the end of the book; some 
claims in the publisher’s Preface to the 
Second Edition which the author, out 
of modesty, might prefer to see quali- 
fied somewhat. 


It is a stimulating book which raises 
many questions (among them, what 
have Orthodox Christians to say on 
these issues?). It is not, however, the 
comprehensive and scholarly study of 
the nature of the church which Profes- 
sor Robinson could and, this reviewer 
hopes, will write, uninhibited by audi- 
ence or salability. 


RosBerT TosBIAs 





A Response TO Evanston. Authorized 
by the Council on Christian Unity 
(Disciples of Christ). The Christian 
Board of Publication, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 1955. 48 pages. 35 cents. 


The “Response of Disciples of Christ 
in the United States and Canada to the 
Second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches” manifests once again the 
determination of this communion to 
participate responsibly in the theologi- 
cal discussion which is such a creative 
aspect of the current ecumenical en- 
counter. Earlier responses, issued by 
the Association for the Promotion of 
Christian Unity, commented on Amster- 
dam (the First Assembly of the World 
Council) and Lund (the Third World 
Conference on Faith and Order). The 
present document is the most extensive 
of the three in size and number of au- 
thors. Besides speaking to other mem- 
bers of the World Council in the name 
of Disciples, it also addresses some 
searching questions and comments to 
its own people. 

The document considers the main 
theme of Evanston (“Christ the Hope 
of the World”), the papers of the var- 
ious sections, and the reports of the 
working committees on the organiza- 
tion and functions of the Council. 
Theologically, the most incisive por- 
tions of the response are the comments 
on Faith and Order, on the Laity, and 
on the Basis for membership in the 
World Council of Churches. On these 
three topics the special witness of Dis- 
ciples is clearly enunciated. The ob- 
servations on Chrsitian hope and on 
evangelism express insights growing 
out of the experience of American 
churches generally which, some feel, 
did not receive sufficient emphasis at 
Evanston. 

In the nature of the case, such a 
document as this takes on certain char- 
acteristics of a rebuttal. Although it 
breathes an ecumenical spirit, yet be- 
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cause it is the response of a particular 
people and because it is directed to- 
ward unresolved issues, it impresses 
the reader as being somewhat negative 
in tone. A degree of negation would 
seem to be inevitable in any comment 
made after an assembly, and Disciples 
ought not, out of any too scrupulous 
hesitancy to give offense, discontinue 
their practice of following every ma- 
jor ecumenical meeting with a re- 
sponse. But it is to be hoped that this 
communion and others will also find a 
more positive strategy, one phase of 
which might be the issuance of affir- 
mative utterances on themes under con- 
sideration before the meetings are held. 
Even more important is the stimulation 
of theologians and scholars to deal con- 
structively with the issues in solid 
books, articles, and lectures. 

Meanwhile, A Response to Evanston 
becomes a significant passage in the 
continuing ecumenical dialogue. It is 
to be hoped that responsible members 
of many other communions will read 
this document with a due regard for 
the importance of the issues which Dis- 
ciples have undertaken to discuss. It 
is also to be hoped that many groups 
within the fellowship which produced 
the Response will use it as a basis for 
real intellectual work. The first popu- 
lar interpretations of Evanston in con- 
ventions and local meetings have now 
receded into the past. But the impor- 
tant questions raised there have not all 
been answered. Many congregations, 
student groups, and ministers’ insti- 
tutes ought now to carry the “follow- 
up” of Evanston beyond populariza- 
tion into serious study. 


Ronatp E. Ossporn 


CHRISTIAN UNITY AND DISCIPLES OF 
Curist. By W. E. Garrison. The 
Bethany Press, St. Louis, 1955. 286 
pages. $3.00. 


As stated in the Introduction, this is 


“the inevitable author” writing “a 


necessary book.” It is a book that will 
be of interest to all who are interested 
in the history of the ecumenical move- 
ment. It is a brief and concise history 
and interpretation of the contribution 
of one communion in efforts toward 
Christian unity. 

In the generation of the “great new 
fact of our time,” an understanding of 
the viewpoint and witness of each de- 
nomination to the ecumenical move- 
ment is most important. We need to 
try to understand each other. It is this 
that Dr. Garrison has done in a very 
acceptable way. He places the Dis- 
ciples of Christ in perspective against 
the problem of unity, reviews the con- 
tribution they have made, and evalu- 
ates that contribution objectively. It 
is a timely addition to ecumenical 
literature. 

0. L. SHELTON 


Discoverinc Burtep Words. By An- 
dre Parrot, translated by Edwin 
Hudson. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1955. Pp. 128. $3.75. 


This is one of an excellent series 
known as Studies in Biblical Theology 
which are published in England by the 
Student Christian Movement. The 
author, who is famous for his work as 
director of the Mari Archeological Ex- 
pedition, is curator-in-chief of the 
French National Museums and a pro- 
fessor at the Ecole du Louvre. The 
work is a delightful yet scholarly intro- 
duction to the science and art of arche- 
ology. It will be easily understood 
and appreciated by laymen, yet spe- 
cialists will also respect it as the work 
of a recognized authority. 

Although it is an introduction to 
archeology in general, the author prac- 


‘tically limits his treatment to the area 


he knows so well, the Middle East, ex- 
cluding such important areas as 
Greece, Italy, and Egypt. After a gra- 
phic description of the techniques of 
an archeological expedition, the author 
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gives a brief history of archeology in 
the Near East. He then traces the suc- 
cessive civilizations of that area 
through five thousand years, from the 
Hassuna period of pre-history in the 
fifth millenium B. C. to the decline of 
Palmyra and Petra in the third century 
A. D. 

Students of the Bible will be stimu- 
lated by the sympathetic way in which 
the author combines archeological 
scholarship with theological insight. 
The last chapter, “Biblical Past and 
Oriental Background,” is a good ex- 
ample of how the recent interest in bib- 
lical theology has affected the study of 
biblical archeology. 

The location of the various sites is 
made easy by the inclusion of five 
maps. Thirty well chosen illustrations 
add to the effectiveness of this little 
volume. 

Davip C. PELLETT 


THe FLoop and Noan’s Ark. By 
Andre Parrot. Translated by Edwin 
Hudson. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1955. 76 pages. $2.75. 


This publication is apparently from 
the second French edition, although it 
is not so indicated on the title page. 
It is the second of an excellent series 
of brief Studies in Biblical Archeology. 

The author compares the various ac- 
counts of the Flood from Assyria and 
Babylonia with that found in Genesis. 
He unhesitatingly concludes that the 
Babylonian narrative is older than and 
the basis of the story in Genesis. He 
points to the archeological data which 
indicate that there were several violent 
inundations in Mesopotamia, yet he be- 
lieves that one of them was so destruc- 
tive that it formed the basis for the 
stories about the Flood. 

His chapter on the ark indicates the 
difficulties in the biblical account of 
its construction and in the ages of the 
patriarchs, concluding with the obser- 
vation that “at that period in the his- 


tory of the human race all the ancients 
seem to have had notions about figures 
different from our own.” 

In the brief closing chapter on the 
religious aspect of the Flood the author 
states that he does his best “to avoid 
mixing dogmatics with archeology”; 
nevertheless he does draw the obvious 
moral of the faithfulness of God. 

Davip C. PELLETT 


Tue Tower oF BaBet. By Andre Par- 
rot. Translated by Edwin Hudson. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 
1955. 75 pages. $2.75. 


This also is a translation of the sec- 
ond French edition. The author be- 
lieves that the Genesis story of the 
tower of Babel must have had its ori- 
gin in the ruins of a huge tower or 
Ziggurat in Babylon, where archeology 
has shown that such towers were in- 
deed built of baked bricks and bitumen 
and aspired to be “as high as the heav- 
ens.” Dr. Parrot claims that one such 
tower may have been as high as three 
hundred feet, with seven stories and a 
temple on top. A total of thirty-four 
Ziggurats have been identified in Meso- 
potamia, including one discovered at 
Mari by Dr. Parrot in 1952. 

Dr. Parrot believes that such towers 
were successively higher and that some 
at least contained both a temple on 
top, serving as the threshold of the 
god, and a temple at the base, where 
the deity could dwell as long as he 
wished. The Ziggurat was thus design- 
ed to assure communications between 
heaven and earth. With this light from 
archeology he interprets the biblical 
tower of Babel as an ancient attempt 
by man to reach toward heaven, “the 
cathedral of antiquity,” something sim- 
ilar to the ladder of Jacob’s dream. 

The author is devout and reverent as 
he handles these ancient traditions, but 
he resolutely does so within the frame- 
work of modern literary and historical 
criticism. This is indicated by the ap- 
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proval with which he quotes the me- 
morable words of Father de Vaux, “In 
Bible study, every victory won by his- 
torical truth is a service rendered to 
religious truth.” 


Davin C. PELLETT 


New TESTAMENT FaitH FoR Topay. 
By Amos N. Wilder. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1955. 186 
pages. $2.50. 


Expanding on the substance of a 
series of lectures delivered at the 
School of Religion, Butler University, 
in 1948, Dr. Wilder discusses in New 
Testament Faith for Today the problem 
of the relevancy of the Christian mes- 
sage as presented in the biblical frame- 
work and terminology. Man being 
what he is and the human situation be- 
ing what it is, the gospel message of 
judgment and grace is something that 
certainly is highly pertinent and need- 
ed. 


The problem arises, however, when 
the man of our modern world, thinking 
and living within the framework of our 
modern categories and terminology, is 
confronted by thought-forms and world- 
view of the first century. There are 
various ways in which this problem is 
resolved. A person may live in two 
worlds. In all so-called secular mat- 
ters he may be a thoroughly modern 
man, but in religion he lives in the 
first century, using its terminology 
without any sense of incongruity. An- 
other, however, may see the incongru- 
ity, accept the biblical world and re- 
pudiate the modern; or one may accept 
the modern world with its terminology 
and ignore or eliminate completely the 
categories of the ancient world, which 
would involve a repudiation of the bib- 
lical message expressed in this ancient 


language. 
Dr. Wilder thinks that any one of 


these possible attitudes is inadequate. 





Revelation must be expressed in some 
kind of language. God’s contact with 
his world and with men must be pre- 
sented, if at all, in some kind of pic- 
tures, scheme, or language. Myth is a 
term that is used by many scholars to 
express the picture, scheme, or lan- 
guage to which we have just referred. 
Myth in this sense does not mean some- 
thing which is not true, but rather it is 
an inadequate term used to express the 
truths of revelation. 


The everyday intercourse of persons 
has its language. Science has its 
language, by which it conveys its mean- 
ing. Wilder suggests that faith must 
also have its own language and that the 
Bible employs such a language in de- 
scribing man in his relation to God 
and God in relation to man. No doubt 
there are features in the Bible reflect- 
ing the ancient world which are of no 
relevancy to us, but to recognize this is 
far from repudiating the language and 
the “myth” which adequately and per- 
tinently speak to us regardless of the 
time in which we live. 


Some restatement of the “myth,” or 
the language of revelation, may at 
times be desired, but always with cau- 
tion lest the revelation itself is lost in 
the change. Discussing, among others, 
Bultmann’s attempt at the restatement 
or “demythologizing” of the gospel by 
use of the category of “existentialism,” 
Wilder, while appreciating the good 
features involved in the attempt, fears 
that the results are less satisfactory 
than when biblical terminology is used. 
The Fourth Gospel is, among its other 
features, an attempt at restatement of 
the gospel message, but the essential 
message of revelation is not obscured. 


This book is quite stimulating and 
helpful to anyone who is interested in 
its central problem. 


S. Marion SMITH 
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THE SACRAMENTAL TABLE. Edited by 
George Johnstone Jeffrey. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1955. 153 
pages, $2.50. 


In The Sacramental Table George 
Johnstone Jeffrey has given us an ex- 
cellent book of sermons. These mes- 
sages, all dealing with the great doc- 
trine of the Lord’s supper, will arrest 
the attention of both preachers and lay- 
men; and they will also challenge the 
intellect, stir the emotions, and move 
the will. Here we have a collection of 
sermons which certainly measures up 
to the Scottish tradition of great 
preaching. 

The fifteen sermons in this volume 
are by as many different preachers. 
Except for one man, who is a Baptist, 
Dr. Guy Ramsay, all of the authors are 
from the Church of Scotland. In 
every sermon the reader is, neverthe- 
less, made aware of one great fact, the 
abiding presence of the living Christ. 
While the sermons are vastly different 
in background and subject matter, they 
all are cast in the same conviction, that 
Jesus Christ is alive in the world today 
and wonderfully present wherever his 
followers join in the holy communion. 
Not one sermon is given to a discus- 
sion of the legalistic aspects of observ- 
ing the Lord’s supper, but every mes- 
sage will make the reader eager to 
share in this ennobling Christian ex- 
perience. 

For the most part excellence charac- 
terizes the presentation of the sermons, 
and George Docherty is probably right 
when, in his preface to the book, he 
says of these preachers: “To have sat 
at their feet Sunday by Sunday was 
not only to worship; it was to share a 
liberal education.” The reader is 
bound to be impressed with the breadth 
of learning of these Scottish ministers. 
He may wish at times that the preacher 
would draw more illustrative material 
from the present-day struggle of men. 


And one may be bothered by the in- 
ordinate length of some paragraphs 
(Leonard Small has one paragraph 
which runs for three and one half 
pages). But, in general, a reading of 
these sermons will cause the average 
American preacher to resolve to im- 
prove the quality of his own writing. 


The sermons in this volume al- 
though brief in span tend to be exposi- 
tory in nature. They are expository, 
however, in the highest and best sense 
of the term. Each message begins with 
some great word from God and deals 
with a vital and well defined subject. 
“Texts” are found all the way from Ex- 
odus to Jude, reminding us that there 
is an abundance of varied material in 
God’s Word to guide the preacher who 
would proclaim the good news of the 
Lord’s supper to his people. Such 
subjects as the following indicate the 
vitality of these sermons: “The Soul 
of the Sacrament,” “The Abiding Pres- 
ence,” “What is God Like?” and “He 
is Able.” 


The American minister who would 
make the experience of the holy com- 
munion central in the lives of his peo- 
ple will find a study of this volume 
most rewarding. 

BeaurorD A. Norris 


America’s Music. By Gilbert Chase. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1955. 733 pages. $8.50. 


Though this excellent history of mu- 
sic in America covers many important 
phases of our musical life from the 
landing of the Pilgrims to Charles 
Ives, there is enough material on sa- 
cred song in various chapters that I 
feel it ought to be called to the atten- 
tion of church musicians. Music direc- 
tors who care about the traditions of 
American church music and are engag- 
ed in the fascinating search for the par- 
ticular tone that will be true to those 
traditions will want to study this book. 
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There are some qualities that 
emerge quite clearly as American char- 
acteristics as each period goes under 
fresh scrutiny by Mr. Chase. One of 
these is the love of improvization and 
ornamentation. In the late eighteenth 
century struggle between the advocates 
of “singing by note” and “singing by 
rote,” the latter practice represented 
the free folk way of performance, and 
the former, standardization and regu- 
larity. It will come as a surprise to 
some readers that not all right was on 
the side of the reformers. 


Another recurrent pattern character- 
istic of our culture is the tendency for 
musical leaders to impose European 
standards, and for the people to resist 
mightily. A recent flagrant example 
was the professional quartet system in 
the late nineteenth and early twemieth 
centuries. The quartet, happily, has 
been supplanted by choirs made up of 
people, largely amateurs. But there is 
always a danger that professionally 
trained church musicians will seek to 
impose a strictly European diet on 
their unwilling congregations. This 
may be due to some extent to ignorance 
of the possibilities in our own tradi- 
tion—which this book may help to dis- 
pel. 


The vigorous fasola tradition, a rich 
source of inspiration to contemporary 
composers because it is an indigenous 
flowering from folk song roots, re- 
ceives a good account. 


Music of revivals and camp meet- 
ings is well presented; however, the la- 
ter development of what we know as 
the gospel song is not discussed. Per- 
haps this kind of popular music which 
figures so largely in the lives of church 
people, bitter to some and sweet to 
others, is not important enough to de- 
serve a chapter in a general history. 

Histories of American music have 
been written before, though not often. 
They have tended to be in the genteel 
tradition, and based on the doctrine of 


aesthetic progress. Mr. Chase believes 
this doctrine to be false and despises 
the genteel tradition; he has given var- 
ious phases of folk, primitive and pop- 
ular music in some sixteen chapters 
(half the book) their just due. Bravo. 
James CARLEY 


REVOLUTION IN Missions: From For- 
EIGN MIssIONS TO THE WoRLD Mis- 
SION OF THE CuHuRCH. By Willis 
Church Lamott. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1954. 228 
pages. $3.50. 


Most of our readers are probably 
better informed on the first hundred 
years of modern missions than on the 
fifty years that have followed. Many 
of us are fairly well informed on the 
current missionary work of our own 
particular denomination, but know lit- 
tle of what is being done by others. 
We are vaguely aware that influences 
from overseas have been largely re- 
sponsible for the present ecumenical 
emphasis, but few of us would be able 
to explain in detail the whys and 
wherefores. In this book Dr. Lamott 
brings us up to date. 

Did you know that William Carey, 
the father of modern missions, propos- 
ed a World Missionary Conference 
should be held every ten years? Did 
you realize that the second English 
missionary society (London Mission- 
ary Society, 1795) and the first Ameri- 
can one (American Board, 1810) were 
both interdenominational at first? 
Have you wondered why missionaries 
did not confine their activities to evan- 
gelism, excluding the labor, time and 
money spent on educational, medical 
and social programs? These and many 
other questions are discussed by Dr. 
Lamott. 

What changes in way of living does 
the missionary demand of his con- 
verts? What changes in the mission- 
ary’s own views gradually take place 
as he continues to live in the mission 
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field? At what stage should certain 
responsibilities be transferred from the 
missionary to the local congregations? 
Dr. Lamott, out of his own missionary 
experience in Japan, writes under- 
standingly of these matters. 


Are there still any countries into 
which missionaries cannot enter? Are 
there any which have opened their 
doors recently? In which territories 
are the converts still too weak to as- 
sume leadership? Where have the 
younger churches developed sufficient- 
ly to displace the missions in determin- 
ing policies and standards? Have any 
of these oncoming younger churches 
begun to send missionaries to other 
countries? Answers will be found to 
these questions also. 


Dr. Lamott has traced the ecumeni- 
cal movement in this century, the great 
Missionary Conferences at Edinburgh 
(1910), Jerusalem (1928), Madras 
(1938), Whitby (1947) and Willingen 
(1952), noting the increasing empha- 
sis on the viewpoint of the younger 
churches. He has also described in 
considerable detail some of the church 
mergers on the mission fields. 

The present reviewer has been grati- 
fied to find the author confirming so 
much of what he has been teaching his 
students, and is grateful for supple- 
mentary information in quite a few 
areas. Should the reader be able to 
afford only one more missionary book, 
this is it! 


A. C. WatTTers 


THe PurLosopuy oF Epictetus. By 
John Bonforte. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1955. 146 pages. 
$3.00. 


In 1865 T. W. Higginson revised the 
translation of Epictetus, made by Eliz- 
abeth Carter in 1758. Mr. Bonforte 
offers selections from the work of Hig- 
ginson, further revised. Sampling the 
present version seems to indicate that a 


satisfactory literary result has been ob- 
tained. 

The selections have been chosen, ap- 
parently, with a view to giving Epicte- 
tus’ opinions of God and morality. To 
be sure, these themes are his most 
prominent; yet it should be noted that 
the fewer but nonetheless interesting 
paragraphs on logic and epistemology 
are omitted. 

The book has one defect, though it 
probably annoys a reviewer more than 
a casual reader of Epictetus. The se- 
lections are numbered consecutively 
and without any reference to their po- 
sition in the standard editions of the 
complete works. For example, selec- 
tion I comes from Beok I, chapter 1, 
paragraph 3; selection II is taken from 
Book I, chapter 12, paragraph 1 and a 
part of 2; selection V is found in Book 
II, chapter 8. For those who wish only 
to sample the flavor of this Roman 
Stoic, Mr. Bonforte’s work will be sat- 
isfactory. 

Gorpon H. Ciark 


INTERIM REPORT OF THE SPECIAL Com- 
MISSION ON Baptism. The Church of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, May, 1955. 54 
pages. 2 shillings. 


The present notice can merely call 
attention to the publication of this im- 
portant document; in a subsequent is- 
sue of ENCOUNTER, to be devoted to 
Christian baptism, more extensive con- 
sideration will be given by a compe- 
tent biblical theologian. Suffice it to 
say that this is the report of a major 
commission acting under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Thomas F. Torrance, 
the learned and dynamic theologian 
who is exerting increasing influence in 
Faith and Order discussions and who 
has been pressing for a consideration 
of baptism by the Faith and Order 
Commission. The text is longer than 
the number of pages would indicate, 
for in documents of this sort the Brit- 
ish often use small type; it would prob- 
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ably fill this entire issue of ENCOUNTER 
if printed in the same type as our 
articles. 

The document is a carefully reason- 
ed exercise in biblical theology. Bap- 
tism is interpreted as the act of initia- 
tion into the Covenant-community, the 
people of God, which includes believ- 
ing men and women and their children. 
“The idea of ‘believers’ Baptism’ ex- 
clusive of infants is entirely modern, 
bound up with the Renaissance idea of 
human individualism and autonomy” 
(p. 20). A large portion of the docu- 
ment is a defense of infant baptism 
through an appeal to the New Testa- 
ment and the history of the ancient 
church. It holds that both immersion 
and affusion were used in apostolic 
times and that either is permissible. 

It is a matter of some moment to im- 
mersionist bodies insisting on believer’s 
baptism for all comers that such views 
as these are being so vigorously main- 
tained in 1955, not by “ignorant” lay- 
men or by clergy following ancestral 
tradition, but by a commission of fore- 
most biblical scholars and theologians 
in a most influential church. Here is 
evidence that not all the “real schol- 
ars” accept the immersionist position 


after all. In replying to such a docu- 
ment as this, it is necessary to do more 
than quote from Alexander Campbell’s 
debates. Have the Baptists and Dis- 
ciples produced a company of scholars 
prepared to discuss in terms of con- 
temporary learning the arguments here 
advanced when the Faith and Order 
Commission takes up the study of bap- 
tism in 1957? 


Ronatp E. Osporn 


DYNAMITE IN THE MippLe East. By 
Khalil Totah. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1955. 234 pages. $3.75. 


This is an informative travelogue, 
engagingly written, by an Arab-born 
Christian educated in Ramallah and 
Beirut, for some years a resident of the 
United States. The author’s travels 
took him in 1952 to Lebanon, Iraq, Sy- 
ria, Jordan, Gaza and Egypt. His po- 
litical observations, essentially but not 
uncritically pro-Arab, and his sympa- 
thetic treatment of people in distress 
make the book well worth reading, and 
a useful source of information on that 
period. 


Ropert Tosias 
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